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The Week. 





Tne Pennsylvania and Ohio elections, on Tuesday the 12th, turned 
out fully as well as we stated last week, and better, considerably, than 
we had been expecting for a fortnight or so beforehand. Republicans 
generally, throughout the country, were prepared for a defeat in Penn- 
sylyania, at least ; and some shrewd Republican observers conceded the 
success of Pendleton in Ohio. The latter State is always to be called 
uncertain—or, rather, it is always pretty safe to count on some sort of a 
surprise from her. Nobody therefore felt perfectly sure that a wild 
mistake had been made when a majority of 40,000 for Hayes was prophe- 
sied; and nobody felt sure, either, that the telegrams were wrong 
which announced on the day of the election that the State had actu- 
ally been carried for Pendleton. In fact, it gave Governor Hayes a ma- 
jority of about 8,000—thus disposing, finally, of Mr. Pendleton, who, as 
“Young Greenbacks,” is by all odds the most conspicuous and most 
popular of the advocates of repudiation—and, what is of as much con- 
sequence, or more, this majority gives us a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives which, on joint ballot, can, and probably will, give a majority 
of four in favor of the Fifteenth Amendment, That the Amendment 
will be ratified is not, however, absolutely beyond question, we believe. 
Should it be ratified, the Democrats will have themselves to thank. In 
Hamilton County, in which Cincinnati is situated, they bargained with 
a certain set of Republicans, under the lead of Mr, Hassaurek—a flaming 
Radical once, as, not long ago, accomplished politicians were apt to be— 
and a “ Fusion” ticket was voted for-and was elected. As it happened, 
a “straight” Democratic ticket might just as well have been put in 
nomination and the Legislature might thus have been saved to the 
Democrats. That it was not, and that the Amendment is now pretty 
sure to be incorporated in the Constitution, is to be attributed to the 
extreme anxiety of Mr. Pendleton’s friends to keep him safe for the 
next Presidential contest. It was with what seems to us about equal 
wisdom that that gentleman’s managers engaged the services of General 
Samuel F. Cary, whom surely almost all mankind in Ohio must by this 
time have found out. The Prohibitionist candidate seems to have been 
opposed by the Temperance leagues and lodges, and figures not at all 
in the returns. 
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The result in Pennsylvania would seem to show that General Geary 
| is stronger with the voters than he is with the politicians, He runs 
a good deal behind his ticket, however, and was a weak candidate. It 
may be doubted if he would have been nominated at all had it not 
been for a prevailing impression that the Democrats would carry the 
State. The 
| stea@y-going Pennsylvanians are, on the whole, satisfied with Grant's 


tepublican success seems to be due to the facts that the 


administration; that the miners look on any coal-mine owners, ¢spe- 


« 


cially if worth twenty millions of dollars, as oppressors and tyrants ; and 


that an efficient registry law, well executed, prevented fraudulent vot 
ing in the city of Philadelphia. Then the Federal patronage was on 
the Republican side, and that counted for a good deal in a State where 
the postmaster is a not unimportant centre of intelligence and moulder 
of opinion, and which has within its limits a great navy yard. But 
Governor Geary’s scant majority may not improperly set the managers 
to thinking about the character of their candidates. We should hope, 
at least, that the widespread belief that he has been in league with 
the corruptionists who have made the last Pennsylvania Legislature a 
by-word, was what put him at the polls so far behind Judge Williams. 
But they say that the real reason was that Mr. A. G. Curtin’s friends 
thought Geary had jockeyed that gentleman, and prevented his getting 
a position in Grant's cabinet. It is too true that not unlikely this may 
have been the real reason. Nevertheless, it is true too that some of 
the best Republicans in the State had a very bad opinion of the 
tovernor, and we are safe in saying that some votes were withheld 
from him for strictly moral reasons, 


In this State there is no general confidence among the Republicans 


| that the Democrats will not sweep everything before them: but cer- 


tainly there is now a more cheerful tone of feeling than there has been 


at any previous time during the fall. 


Doubtless, too much is made of 
the fact that, on the first and second days of registry in this city and 
Brooklyn, the number of voters who put their names on the polls was 


| only about half as great as the number entered at the last election. 
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There yet remain two days for registering, and the Tammany candi- 
dates being now at last settled upon, and some opposition Democrats 
being also in the field, we may expect to see the voters, real and false, 
brought out in much greater strength. Moreover, the falling-off in the 
registry probably affects the Republicans much more in proportion to 
their total strength than it does the Democrats. There is, however, 
a considerable chance that the State may go against the Democrats. 
We should set down the Legislature as secure in any event; and it will 
not greatly surprise any one, we suppose, if General Sigel should ‘be 
elected Secretary of State. He will, at least, be sure to run ahead of 
his ticket, his name still being strong among Germans of all kinds of 
polities, and a good deal of work being done for-him individually. As 
to the probable fate of the new constitution nothing seems to be known; 
but the conjecture on all hands is that it is to be defeated. One thing 
at any rate the Republicans can say—that almost to a man the corrup- 
tionists of the last Legislature have been sloughed off the ticket, and 
there is hardly a district where an honest man need blush next month 
to be seen at the polls. 


The Virginia Legislature has chosen for senators to represent the 
State in Congress the actual Lieutenant-Governor Lewis and Judge 
| John W. Johnston, they receiving a pretty nearly strict party vote. 
| The record of both these men is good, as original opponents of seces- 
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sion, and as Union men throughout the war. In Tennessee the message 
of Goy. Senter has quite disappointed those who found his short 
inaugural cold and heartless. If words were everything, he would, in 
fact, be as sound as possible in Republican doc trine and policy; but 
even if he were as sincere as we are ready to believe him, he is power- 
less with the faction whom he has raised up and seated in the Legisla- 
ture. The Senate, however, has adopted, unanimously, resolutions 
scouting repudiation, and so far followed the Governor's lead ; and on 
the first ballot for Senator—which is all we can report as we go to 
press—it was fairly divided against that eminent repudiator, Andrew 
Johnson, whose strength was greater in the House, though not suf- 
ficiently great. 

President Grant has seen fit to write a letter to Mr. Robert Bonner, 
which Mr. Bonner, we need not say, has seen fit to publish, to the effect 
that he had no knowledge of the “ disreputable proceedings” of the 
Gold Ring. Such is the penalty of having an enterpising editor among 
Nobody, Mr. Bonner, 
thought the letter necessary, and we hope the thing is not going 


one’s personal friends. unless we except 
to be considered a precedent. 


dealers in the raid on Wall Street were may be inferred from the 


How unscrupulous and rascally the 


fact which is stated on what seems like good authority, and which 
at any rate is perfectly consistent with all that is known of the char- 
acters of the Erie men, that one of them, when he was “ interviewed 
showed the reporter a telegram which read: “ Delivered letter. All 
right!” from which—such was the nature of the circumstances, which 
are too long to detail here—the inference was that Grant had an 
understanding with Fisk and Gould. 


This was when the Ring was 
trying to avert odium, and dissipate the personal danger that threat- 
ened it, by making it believed that high officials were at the bottom 
In fact, however, the telegram read: “ Letter 
delivered all right "—according to orders, that is. 


of its nefarious scheme. 
From lying to a 
newspaper reporter, and tapping a telegraph wire, up to wholesale 
piracy on the commerce of the continent, there is no sort of commercial 
villany that the engineers of the Ring seem to have been incapable of 
committing. 





Another of the sort of appointments for which Grant has become 
noted, and which we are inclined to think has done about as much as 
anything else to satisfy the average voter with him—little as the ave- 
rage politician could be made to believe it or to believe anything but 
the reverse—he has made this week, in giving the place of Secretary 
of War to General Belknap, of Iowa, who is no “statesman,” or politi- 
cian, or “favorite son.” Little is known of him, except that he is a 
native of New York, thirty-eight years of age, educated for the law and 
by the army, and praised as a very capable soldier and honest man, 


who had the confidence of Grant and Sherman throughout the whole | 


rebellion, in which he served from 1861 till after Appomattox. One 
thing, however, is known of him which makes the appointment partic- 
ularly likable. General Belknap is the man whom, as Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in one of the Iowa Districts, Mr. Hudson, a relative of 
Grant's, approached, on the subject of disposing of the patronage 
which was in Belknap’s gift, and who, in short terms, told Mr. Hudson 
to go about his business. 





One of the most striking points in Mr. Jenckes’s strong array of ar- 
guments in favor of his projected reform of the civil service, was the 


adhesion to the principle of his bill of a vast majority of the Govern- 
ment officials who were applied to for an expression of their opinions 


about it. These were all, however, above the grade of clerks, whose 
views were not, for obvious reasons, solicited, and who of éourse have 
not been forward to make them public. A certain proportion of them, 
of long experience, we all know to hold their positions almost as 
securely as if the reform were already inaugurated; without them the 
machinery of government could not go on, and they have been hith- 
certo the sole obstacles to an absolutely thorough displacement by each 
new Administration of the servants of the preceding one. In them 
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| Mr. Jenckes would naturally find firm supporters, but how far they 
would be sustained by the rest of the clerical force has only been sen: 
| jectural, A recent Washington dispatch seems to indicate some 


, ae “2 
proach to unanimity in the whole body. 


It states that a cominittee , f 
fifteen appointed by them to consider an appeal to Congress for tie 
bettering of their condition, have concluded not to ask for a direct jy. 
crease of salary, but a reorganization of the service on Mr. Jenckes’s 
plan, That this is the more sensible procedure will be evident to any 
one who reflects that the clerk's misery arises much less from the sm,|}. 
ness of his wages than from the uncertainty of his tenure, and that lis 
salary, even if enlarged by one Congress, will be subject to reduction 
at the hands of the next, so long as we have not definitively established 
| the practice of treating the nation’s employees as men of business are 
| expected to treat theirs—paying all that they are worth, and keeping 
| them as long as they do what is required of them. 


The Hornet has been libelled, and its commander, Higgins, }\as 
surrendered stiffly to a United States naval officer. The part taken 


in this Cuban business by ex-Confederates is not a little exasperating 





desirable as it might be in the abstract to rid the country of them: and 
it is, if possible, still more trying to see the applause which certain Re 
publican and Radical papers bestow on their efforts to embroil us with 
foreign powers, and to enlarge that national indebtedness with which 
they have already favored us. But it is fairly amusing to witness the 
easy promotion to saintship which lies in espousing the cause of the 
Cubans. During the war, Commodore Higgins, for example, could have 
been for the Zrilune only an unmitigated traitor and villain, but in 


his present command he appears to it “an upright gentleman,” who 
should be protected from the * calumnious insinuation ” of having sold 
himself to the Spaniards and put into Wilmington on false pretences, 
in order to be nabbed. 





Our readers may remember 





and if not, they could have predicted 
it—that Mr. Seward, when he was in Sitka, made a very contented 
little speech to the inhabitants, in which he pitied them for only one 
thing—that the weather was so warm as to make the supply of ice for 
drinking purposes a very uncertain one. The people were healthy, 
the coast-line was 26,000 miles long, the climate had been criticised 
“in outside circles” as wet and cold, but on the contrary it was one in 
which, while the eagle soared, the humming-bird fluttered, fish were 
most abundant and most excellent, and the moonshine surpassed any 
other in the world. But if the papers do not misrepresent him, Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas, who is a careful man, takes a view of affairs 
there which is not so rosy. There is not business enough transacted, 
he says, to do anything like pay the salaries of the revenue officers 
who have been sent up there; grain will not grow, and the small 
vegetables that can be raised will keep but a very little time; tle 
territory was always a burden to Russia, who was glad to get rid of 
it; timber, fur, and fish are to be had in plenty a great deal nearer the 
States than Alaska; no mines have been discovered which it would 
pay to work; stock-raising is impossible ; and, in brief, the place is of 
no value. But then, on the other hand, Mr. W. H. Dall, who probably 
knows more about the country than Mr. Seward or General Thomas, 
says that Alaska was by no means a burden to Russia, but paid into 
the imperial treasury between 1841 and 1862 about two millions of 
our paper dollars in taxes; that vegetables do not rot in a little time, 
for that he has eaten turnips in March which had been gathered the 
September previous; that there is no such timber for ship-building 


Alaska; that the mines of marble and coal are also the very best on 
In brief, says Mr. Dall, the place is of great 
When, we wonder, since the days when one explorer found an 
El Dorado up some southern river and cities walled with solid silver, 
and another explorer the next season found only ague and naked savages 
on the same shore, has a civilized government bought a pig ina poke 
more decidedly than we seem to have done in the case of this pur- 


that coast, and so on. 
value, 


chase? The only thing that seems certain about it is that there is 
| good shooting after you get there. As to St. Thomas, meantime, we 


anywhere else on all the Pacific coast as the abundant yellow cedar of 
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are still where we were—in a position that the Senate Committee of 
Foreign Affairs ought to find embarrassing, and that certainly is sufii- 


ciently humiliating to the rest of us. 


Father Iyacinthe having arrived, and, as appears, for the simple pur- 
pose of observing the working of our political and religious institutions, 
and not having abjured his Catholic faith, or given any signs of ab- 
juring it, and being just now placed in very delicate relations with his 
ecclesiastical superiors, and being tired and agitated, the best thing 
that his admirers can do for him is to offer up fervent prayers that all 
ministers of all denominations, including the “ Evangelical clergy of 
Boston,” and all proprietors and publishers of newspapers, and all 
politicians, “prominent citizens,” and “advanced thinkers,” may 
be filled with sufficient to let the gentleman to 
refrain from giving him, or causing or procuring to be given him, 
public “receptions,” to 
refrain from pressing him to deliver lectures, discourses, or sermons, 


grace alone ; 


including brass-bands and refreshments; 
for the purpose of widening the breach between him and his Church, 
and from hanging round his bedroom door, or looking in at tlie key- 
hole, or soliciting his autograph. And the reason is this—that if 
Father Hyacinthe gave himself up to these injudicious worthics, and 
did their bidding, his influence, which is now great, would vanish like 
a mist; all the mind of the world—and the world is still governed by 
mind—would desert and repudiate him as a blatherskite, a voice and 
nothing more ; and there would be an end of him, 


A committee of Congress has been sitting in this city during the 
past week, for the purpose of enquiring into the cause of the decline 
of the American shipping interest, and has now gone on to Boston for 
the same purpose. A large number of ship-owners and ship-builders 
were examined, and all agreed that the American commercial marine was 
on its last legs, and would, if something was not speedily done, totally 
disappear, as least as far as the foreign trade was concerned. The 
foreign steamship lines are now getting such fast hold of the trade that 
it will, it is feared, be impossible to oust them, if something is not done 
to relieve the American shipping from its burdens. About the remedy 
there was of course considerable difference of opinion. Most of the 
shipbuilders ask for admission of ship-building materials duty free. 
Ship-owners ask to be allowed to buy their ships where they please, or, 
in other words, to have the navigation act repealed ; and against both 
of them appear a small band of old protectionists, who want to have the | 
matter mended by giving subsidies to great steamship lines. The solu- 
tion of the difficulty that has the best chance of being tried is the admis- 
sion of materials duty free, as this would be a sort of compromise be- 
tween protectionists and free-traders. But the solution which would 
promise in the end the largest amount of employment to American labor 
and capital would be,the admission of forcign-built ships duty free. 
Some of the stories told before the committee of the low condition to 
which the American commercial marine, once the envy and admiration 
of the world, has been reduced, by emotional legislation, were melan- 
choly enough. 


If Mr. Roebuck could see his “dumfounded Spaniard” as he ap- 
pears on this side of the water, he might properly doubt whether his 
own genius for calling people names is as great as it has been thought. 
The “full Spaniards” in Cuba and the Spanish natives of the island 
have recently prepared an address, which is certainly fluent enough. 
They declare, to the number of two thousand, who speak for two hun- 
dred thousand more, that the thought of selling Cuba to the United 
States, as has been proposed by some traitorous wretches, and notably 
by Sefior Mané y Flaquer, of the city of Barcelona, is a foul, dish ncring, 
humiliating outrage on Spanish pride. And, further, they inform the 
world that if any government of Spain should be so far abandoned by 
the hand of God as to think of committing the infamous baseness of 
selling the Queen of the Antilles to any other government, * the pur- 
chasing nation” would find it had reckoned without its host, for “the | 
one hundred thousand Spaniards who already have arms in their hands, 
together with as many more,” who will ot bear the affront of being | 
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| and Numancia, Zaragoza and Gerona. 


| feigned. 


or in that of the state. 


| miseravoly. 
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sold as cattle, would be sufficient to resist all the armies of the invader, 
“to annihilate them, or to add a fresh page of glory to that of Sagunto 
Not one of us should surviv e; 
and the foreigner that would seck to penetrate here would find, instead 
of the fertile fields of Cuba, arid deserts, bathed with our blood and 
whitened with our bones. 
heaps of ashes and ruins; and, floating over this [rightful picture of 


Instead of its populous cities, he would find 


desolation and ruin, presiding over its defeat, but not its humiliation, 
that glorious flag of gold and scarlet which is the idol of our proud 
hearts.” Making due allowance for the eloquence peculiar to the Latin 
races, this may be taken, we suppose, to express with sufficient exact- 
ness the feelings which are entertained on the subject of annexation by 
a good-sized majority of the white inhabitants of Cuba; and we 
imagine that the Junta in this city contains men who, if once the island 
were released from Spanish rule, would express their feelings on the 
sume subject in much the same manner; which is a point for our 
American Friends of Cuba to consider. 


out to have been a 
made to appear by sen- 
Vale neia, 


The 


considerably smaller affair) than 


Republican rising in Spain turns 
it 


quarters, 


was 


sitional reports from various which seemed 


anxious to become a second Saragossa, has surrendered, but there 
a renewal of if the last 


The loss of the besieged is as yet unknown. 


has sinee been resistance, despatches 


Their 


So have almost entirely the armed bands in 


may be credited. 
leaders have disappeared, 
Catalonia and Andalusia, the number of which but a few days ago was 
The outbreaks in and 


stated to be twenty thousand. threatened 


| around Madrid have not taken place, though friends of the Govern- 


ment continue to show great alarm-—which may be real or may be 
This alarm, the general consternation caused by repeated 
attempts at a new revolution, and the overt acts of some members of 
the Republican opposition, are the best weapons Prim can make use of 
for the restriction of the public liberties, whether in his own interest 
Numerous arrests of prominent Republicans 
have taken place, and the sittings of the Cortes have been suspended. 
Whether Prim has, as some assert, concerted his measures with the 
sick Emperor of the French, whom he has just visited, or not, is per- 


| haps indifferent, as his policy is one clearly indicated by the cireum- 


What his ultimate objects are would, of course, be more 
It is very 


stances, 
interesting to know, but he has as yet not betrayed them, 
likely that the extraordinary exaggeration of the importance of the Re- 
publican movements is the result of the eagerness of both radical and 
reactionary reporters on both sides of the Pyrenees to represent the 
actual government of Spain as in a condition of speedy dissolution, 


While everything of late has shown a relaxation of the Imperial ré 
gime, and symptoms of insubordination and resistance have been unpre- 
cedentedly rife in public meetings, and in the almost unmuzzled press, 
the French Opposition have made a grand movement in favor of peace- 
ful revolution by meeting and solemnly declaring that they would not 
risk provoking disorder and violence by assembling on the 26th, but 
would, when convened in November, exercise their constitutional right 


| of enquiring why the session was postponed. They announce their in- 


tention also of pushing the democratic programme without abatement, 
part of which, according to a speech at Rouen by M. Pouyer-Quertier, 
will consist in abrogating the commercial treaties, as incompatible 
with the government of the country by the country. The Opposition 
occupy now a position of great dignity and effectiveness, and we can 
be only too glad that the effort of a small wing of the Left, headed by 
M. Simon, to determine on the policy which has been rejected, failed 
It is one of the discouraging features of the present agita- 
tion that men of such calibre as Simon and Favre are found consort- 
ing with radicals like Gambetta, suddenly thrown up into place and 
notoriety, rather than with the wiser heads that have fortunately car- 
ried the day. They could not have chosen a better means of con- 
fusing the popular judgment. Sainte-Beuve died on Wednesday week, 
and by so much diminishes whatever of Liberalism exists in the 
Senate. 








THE RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS. 
Tue late elections have owed nearly all their importance to the 
effect they were likely to have on the Fifteenth Amendment and on 


the public credit. As far as the Amendment is concerned, the result 


The N 


is, if not all that could be desired, all that could reasonably be | 


expected, The ratification of Ohio is sure, though barely sure, and 
Governor Hayes has been re-elected by a majority which, considering 
the general apathy, may fairly be called respectable. In Pennsylvania, 
the total vote is larger than it was last year, and so is the Republican 
majority, showing that the lassitude which usually follows the Presi- 
dential election has not reached that State. The Democrats are, on 
the whole, to be thanked for having made repudiation, in one form or 
another, a prominent plank in their platform, because it has elicited 
from ihe voters a renewed expression of opinion as to the expediency 
of paying off the publie debt in anything but the current money of 
the civilized world. This is now the third time that the principal 
States of the North have passed upon this proposition, and each time 
the answer has been increasingly clear. When the movement against 
the public credit was first begun in 1867, by Pendleton and Thurman 
amongst the Democrats, and Butler and Sherman amongst the Repub- 
licans, the Republican conventions, with a want of courage and confi- 
dence in the popular honesty which did not do them much credit, 
refrained carefully for a good while from fairly joining issue with the 
repudiators. The repudiators said the debt ought to be paid in paper; 
that this was all the Government was pledged to do; that “money 


that was good enough for the soldier and laborer was good enough for | 


the bondkolder ;” and to make this proposal somewhat more palatable 
to people with tender consciences, a curious attempt was made to 
blacken the character of the bondholders, They were denounced 
throughout the country as a mean, grasping set of persons, living in 
idleness on other men’s labor, while others, Andrew Johnson for one, 
went still further, and accused them of designing the “establishment 
of caste in America,” of converting the Government into an oligarchy, 
and so forth. 

The discourses delivered by Senator Sherman and Gencral Butler 
on this subject, and the studious silence of other Republican politi- 
cians, created some doubt as to the condition of the party mind, and 
the conventions—nay, even the Chicago Convention—handled it some- 
what tenderly. They spoke out boldly about the duty of “ preserving 
the public faith inviolate ;” but this was not joining issue; for the 
question, What is the public faith, and to what is it pledged in regard 
to the payment of the public debt? still remained unanswered. All 
that was needed to answer it was to make use of the little word, 
“gold;” but it was not till the spring of this year, and after Butler, 
followed by a large body of Republican representatives, had made a 
determined effort in the House to reduce the interest on the bonds, 
that the party was roused into a solemn and formal renewal of the 
promises made during the raising of the Government loans, both by 
party leaders and by the Government officers, that the Government 
obligations should be met in specie. This and Mr. Boutwell’s resolute 
fulfilment of the Sinking Fund Act have had a decided effect on the 
public credit; the price of Government securities has risen both at 
home and abroad; and the credit of the United States will now bear, 
as it has not done since 1860, comparison with that of other civilized 
powers. 

So far, all is well; but it must be borne in mind that the Govern- 
ment has thus far made no substantial gain by the improvement in its 
credit. It profits the United States nothing that its bonds now sell 
at 80, where they formerly sold at 70, unless it has bonds to sell. At 
present it has not; on the contrary, it is buying its own bonds, and 
in doing this is actually losing by the improvement in its credit. 
But the intention, and we believe the desire, of the Government and 
people is that the present outstanding loans, on which the country is 
paying a heavy interest—nine or ten per cent.—owing to the fact that, 
when they were contracted, capitalists doubted seriously whether it 
would ever be able to pay its debts or not, should, through the aid of 
this improvement in its credit, be converted into another at a lower 
rate of interest, say four or four and a half per cent. It is at this Mr. 
Boutwell is said to be aiming, and this he ought to be able to attain. 
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| sake of safety. 


| lived before the war, and we shall easily see that, even if we were back 


| laugh. 


225 
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But here comes a difficulty, and a serious one. We believe it to be 
very unlikely that the Government can ever get any very large amount 
in this country at this rate. Active capitalists will certainly not 
lend money on any security whatever at any such rate. They can 
always make more on unexceptionable security ; can make nearly three 
times as much without difficulty by devoting a little time and atten- 
tion to the management of their investments. We have no large body 
of timid annuitants here as they have in England and France, without 
either business knowledge themselves or friends competent to invest 
their money for them, who will accept any interest, however low, for the 
The country swarms with securities yielding at 
least six or seven per cent. without any appreciable risk; and owing 
to the rapid change in our habits of life, persons of fixed incomes are 
more eager than ever to add to their means. Contrast the style in 
which people live even in country towns with the style in which they 

! 
to specie payments, a dollar would not go as far in supplying the neds 
of an average family as it did in 1859. No trustee now, acting for 
persone of mod te means, would feel justified in taking four and a 
half per cent. from the Government for the mere sake of the security 
it offers, in the presence of the innumerable other ways which offer 
themselves of getting double that sum. 

Our conclusion is therefore that the four and a half per cent. loan, or 
even the five per cent. loan—and it must be remembered that to vet 
money at four or five per cent. the Treasury must sell its bonds at 
par—will, to be successful, have to be largely taken abroad; and that 
it will be taken abroad we have no doubt, when there are no United 
States bonds to be had on any better terms. At present, a couple of 
thousand millions, paying seven or eight per cent. in gold, can be had 
by any one who wants them. When these are out of the way, or the 
interest on them reduced by their still greater appreciation, the time 
for the new loan will have come, and the place for it will be the 
English and German markets. But in order to hasten the loan and 
ensure its success, the Republican party must constantly and emphat- 
ically repeat the expression of its determination to uphold the public 
credit. Every presentation of the repudiation issue by the Democratic 
party injures the public credit, and we have no doubt the party will 
present it every year as long as the party or the debt exists, if for no 
other reason, for the simple one that it is the only thing in the least 
degree attractive it has to offer. There is in all its other doctrines 
something too shadowy and impalpable for popular appreciation ; the 
net gain of repudiation can, on the other hand, be set down in dollars 
and cents. Now, we must bear in mind that even the best-in- 
formed foreigners only understand American politics very imperfectly. 
They attach great importance to utterances at which Americans only 
They are unable to see the working of a large number of the 
influences by which public opinion is moulded, and the public policy 
finally determined, and yet American credit is largely, and must con- 
tinue to be largely, dependent on the correctness of their judgment on 
our affairs. There is only one indication of the drift of public senti- 
ment which they thoroughly understand, and that is majorities. If 
repudiation be the principal issue in a campaign, and the Republican 
party meets it by a large majority, American credit will rise. If they 
meet it by small majorities in a large vote, American credit will fall, 
because the impression will gain ground that the repudiators are after 
all gaining in strength. Until, therefore, the national finances are 
placed on asure and lasting foundation, there should be no “ off-years” 


in politics, It is not enough for us to know here that repudiation has 


' no chance; the world has to be made to know it. The Treasury is 


dependent now for the success of its plan of reducing the public 
burdens on steady Republican support. It is not enough to elect 
our candidates; we have to elect them in such force as to show that 
republican principles are losing none of their hold on the popular mind. 


THE GERMANS IN POLITICS. 
Tur nomination of General Sigel for the Secretaryship of State in 
this State, and the recent entrance of Carl Schurz to the United States 
Senate, and the present enthusiasm amongst the New York Germans 
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for the former of these gentlemen, are amongst the numerous indica- 
tions now Visible that the German element in our population will here- 
after, as such, exercise a more marked influence on politics than it has 
hitherto done. In fact, there are few features of the political life of the 
country more singular than the small amount of perceptible and direct 
influence on legislation and electioneering hitherto enjoyed by the 
German voters. For some years past, they have, we believe, surpassed 


the annual reinforcements they receive from the Old World; and yet, 
politically speaking, if it were not for the temperance question, one 
would hardly know of their existence as a class. Individuals amongst 
them make very valuable contributions to American thought, in 
various fields of literature and science, and the country is under 
immense obligations to them, as a whole, for the extent to which 
they cultivate some of the arts, and particularly music. Moreover, 
American society in general owes them more than can be put down 
on paper, and more than most Americans understand or appreciate, 
for the solid additions they have made, and are every year making, 
to the national love of order, of industry, of frugality, of simple tastes 
and pleasures, and of quict domestic life. But in spite of their 
numbers, their wealth, their intelligence, we have yet to hear of a 
blatherskite politician, a party newspaper, paying assiduous court to 
them, or being thrown into indignation by the spectacle of their 
“wrongs.” Of late, it is true, there has been more or less fury infused 
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by various foreign governments on the question of naturalization and 
allegiance. These doctrines weighed, for many years, with peculiar 
weight upon the Germans, owing to the existence of military conscrip- 
tion and other burdens of the same nature in most of the countries 
they have left; they weighed with very little, and indeed hardly per- 
ceptible, weight on the Irish, who were exposed to no conscription, 
and whose allegiance no foreign government had the slightest hanker- 
ing after; but it was not till the Fenians wanted to use their Ameri- 
can citizenship as an aid in the military operations against Great 
Britain that the party trumpets began to blow loud blasts about the 
rights of our foreign-born citizens. The woes of a hundred Germans, 
thrust into Prussian or Austrian ranks as privates, with their Ameri- 
can naturalization papers in their pockets, and houses, homes, busi- 
ness, family, and fortune left behind them in this country, passed 
almost without notice ; while the imprisonment of one Fenian voter in 
“a British dungeon,” for having ripped up a police constable, or taken 
arms out of a gentleman’s bedroom in the middle of the night, sent 
dozens of politicians madly to the stump. 
The causes of this difference are various. 
some are American, and some are Irish. The Germans, first of all, are 
kept from anything like a thorough social blending with the American 
population by difference of language—an obstacle which, except in the 
case of persons of cultivation, may be said to be insurmountable. In 
addition to this, they have, what the Irish have not, strongly developed 
and tenaciously held social tastes, which Americans do not share, and 
which the Germans are now in sufficient force to maintain and cultivate, 
without caring whether Americans share them or not. This of itself 
does much to separate them from their native neighbors, One has 
only to visit one of the Liederkranz balls, in this city, to get a glimpse 
of a world, and a world in every way admirable, in which there is not 
the slightest perceptible trace of American manners, ideas, or influence, 
or even neighborhood. With this social separation it must be said, also, 
that the difference between the position of women among the Germans 
and among Americans has a good deal to do. The position of the Ger- 
man woman may be said, in a rough way, to embody the older ideas as to 
woman’s proper place in society ; that of the American woman, the very 
newest and latest. The sphere of the one—and it is a sphere with which 
she has thus far shown no discontent—is the household, and of all the 
arts that pertain to the material comfort of the household she is perfect 
mistress, and she practises them with but little care for abstract notions 
of woman’s dignity or final cause. The American woman, on the 
other hand, tends to treat the household as simply a means of affect- 
ing the world without, or playing a figure in it, or as a retreat from 
care and toil, or as a simple burden or drag, and is profoundly im- 
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the Irish in numbers ; they now far surpass the Irish in the amount of 
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pressed by the ills of family life and very restless under them— 
ills which the older or German type of woman treats as ultimate facts, 
like the changes of the weather, or death, to be borne with as best one 
can. Considering the part women play in forming and cementing 
social relations, this difference of views on some of the most important 
social problems is, of course, in itself a powerful cause of social sepa- 
ration, and social separation means, to a greater or less extent, political 
separation, 

In addition to this, however, it must be said of the German men 
that they do not bring with them here the habit of political activity. 
They have very settled, and for the most part very sound, ideas as to 
the nature and functions of government, but they show here, as indeed 
they have shown at home, but little skill in the working of the ma- 
chinery, and even less taste forit. The educated men, too, having 
been familiar from boyhood with the more accurate and well-adjusted 
administrative systems of European countries, are repelled by the make 
shift and clumsy charagter of a large number of the expedients of pop- 
ular governments, and the uneducated are so accustomed to having 
governmental work done for them, that it takes a long time, and some 
strong personal stimulus, to bring home to them the fact that they are 
in this country expected to take part in it. Their political ideas, or 
what may be called their political growth, is nevertheless far more ad 
vanced than that of the Irish. The Irish, from having been long used, 
either by priest or landlord, in turning the cranks of a constitutional 
system, have acquired the political activity and interest in politics in 
which the Germans are wanting, but the political ideas of the 
Irish are little beyond those of clansmen. In fact, it is looked on as 
rather discreditable amongst the Germans for a man to busy himself in 
politics, while amongst the Irish it is looked on as almost his chief end. 

There are numerous signs, however, that the German apathy is 
passing away. Large communities of them already exist in various 
parts of the country who, though they have hitherto not said much 
on politics, have kept up a great deal of thinking, and then the Ger- 
mans all over the country begin, as was sure to happen sooner or later, 
to feel their strength—to feel that they can on election day strike a 
heavier blow than any other class of men in the community, Feeling 
this power, they would be more than human if they did not use it, and 
What will be the immediate effects of their using 
There is an immense mass of 





they are using it. 
it, it would be hard as yet to say. 
amongst them, as well as a very high order of cultivation; 
their press at the East is but a sorry instructor, and apparently pays as 
close attention to “sales” as its most enterprising Am>-rican contem- 
poraries. But then, in the long run, German culture is pretty sure, 
we feel satisfied, to tell on German politics abroad as well as at home. 
The universities, it has been well said, conquered at Sadowa, and, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, they will yet make themselves felt, and 
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felt for good, in the American legisiation, 


THE ORIGIN OF PROTECTION. 

Proressor Perry said, if correctly reported, in his recent discus- 
sion with Horace Greeley in Boston, that protection was only two 
centuries old. If he had said six centuries, however, he would have 
been rather nearer the mark. It is true that the practice of levying 
import duties on foreign commodities at the frontier, solely with the 
view of giving home products an advantage in the home market, may be 
said not to be older than the seventeenth century; but then the idea 
on which our modern protection is based, of the bestowal of mone- 
polies by governments for one purpose or another, is nearly as old as 
modern civilization. The first traces of it are to be found in the feudal 
practice of forcing the peasant to grind his corn at the lord’s mill, and 
bake his bread at the lord’s oven; to sell his produce in the lord's 
market, and press his grapes in the lord's wine-press—all, of course, 
for a consideration. All these exactions were insisted on as of common 
law on the continent of Europe for centuries. Originally, there is 
little doubt the lord set up these various conveniences as the only man 
who could afford to do it—or, in other words, from motives of human- 
ity; but he made the use of them imperative on true protectionist 
principles. The seigneur in France had, too, by the common or cus- 
tomary law, a mode, known as the banvin, of getting rid of his year’s wine 
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every fal!, which was in every respect conformable to them also. 


After the vintage, “he published his ban,” as it was called by the 
public crier—that is, announced that on a certain date, and for a 
month thereafter, he would sell his wine at a certain rate, and during 
“the ban” all taverns and houses of entertainment on his estate were 
forbidden to sell wines, and all persons desiring it had to purchase it 
of his agents. These usages were in full force as early as the eleventh 
century. At the same period, markets furnished many lords with a 
most profitable source of reyenue—all persons being forbidden to buy 
or sell except in certain specified places, or on certain days, when the 
lord levied market duties on all present. There is on record an excom- 
munication pronounced by a French monastery in the tenth century 
against certain persons for infringing on a market privilege granted 
to the monks by a neighboring seigneur for “ the salvation of his soul, 
and that of his father and mother.” 

The practice of granting to manufacturers the exclusive privilege 
of selling certain commodities in certain plaees is of later date, and 
naturally only took its rise with the rise of industry. Prior to the 
eleventh century, there can hardly be said to have been any class in 
Northern Europe to whom a monopoly would have been of any value 
except the land-owners, for no other class had anything to sell except 
the rude toil of their rude hands, But as soon as industry began to 
artisans, with their and corporations, 
to come into existence, the bestowal of the 
government on certain trades as a reward for services rendered, 
or as marks of special favor, or the creation of them by the 
burghers, was seen in every direction. But these monopolies never 
extended beyond a single town or small district, for the simple reason 
that there existed no machinery for anything like an extended system of 
protection, even if the idea of wholesale national protection against 
foreigners had yet been conceived, As it was, town dealers protected 
themselves against country dealers; the trade guilds against outsiders 
Every district, after a while, came to 
have its own custom-houses and duties; and Colbert's fame in the 
seventeenth century was due to his efforts to nationalize the system, 
and reduce it to order and method, and not to his having originated 
it. We draw our illustrations from France, simply because nowhere 
else has the protectionist idea had such fast hold of people’s minds, 
or been so faithfully worked out through many centuries. 

Anybody who wants to know to what lengths the French carried 
it, and what firm hold it secured on the national mind, can hardly do 
better than study the various royal edicts drawn by Turgot, during 
his brief tenure of power, in his efforts to evoke order from the awful 
social and political chaos of the old régime, Take the system of pro- 
tection for the wine interest, for example, as he describes it. The city 
of Bordeaux, the centre of a very rich wine district, and the principal 
port of Southwestern France, enjoyed from the earliest times the 
privilege of protecting the wines produced in what was called the 
Sénéchaussée, or manorial district, round the city, which was formally con- 
firmed by Louis XI. so long ago as 1461. The regulations adopted 
for this purpese were thorough. No wine from any of the adjacent 
provinces watered by the Garonne or its confluents was allowed to 
be sold in the city to any of the inhabitants, or even to be sold and 
shipped there to foreigners, before the 1st of December in each year, 
by which time, of course, the Bordeaux people would have disposed 
of their own crop of the season. The wines of Languedoc were, indeed, 
not allowed to come down the Garonne at all before the end of Sep- 
tember, and those of Périgord and other more distant districts not 
before Christmas. More than this, after the strange wines were allowed 
to enter the city, the proprietors were forbidden to tranship them at 
once for foreign parts. They had to lodge them in a store in a par- 
ticular part of the city, and in barrels of a particular shape and of 
inferior construction. If they did not manage to dispose of them 
before the 1st of September of the following year, they had either to 
make brandy of them or take them back again up the river. The 
surrounding provinces protested and petitioned the king against these 
Their want of success, however, 
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in their own neighborhood. 


privileges for centuries, but in vain. 
was not wonderful, and hardly regrettable, considering that they did 
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the same thing themselves. The greater number of the large towns of 
Perigord, Querci, and Guyenne had precisely the same kind of recu- 
lations as the Bordelais. In fact, every city protected its own com. 
modities against all the rest of the kingdom. One town, Bergerac 
tried to forbid the navigation of the Dordogne to the people along its 
banks. 

The Marseillais, however, far outdid the Bordelais. From tine 
immemorial, they prohibited the introduction of strange wines—t})q+ 
is, wines produced in other French districts—within their walls. 
When they put themselves under the jurisdiction of the Counts of Pro- 
vence in 1257, they expressly stipulated in their bill of rights—knowa 
as the Chapitres de Paix—that the Counts should never permit the 
importation of foreign grapes or wines except for the use of the cours. 
As early as 1294, a municipal ordinance provided that the carts jy 
which foreign wines or grapes were brought in, or the buildings in whic) 
they were found, should be burnt; and another of 1610, in addition 
to these penalties, directed that the teamsters should be flogged, 
But it was not till 1717 that the restrictive system reached its climay, 
In that year, an ordinance was passed providing that no ship leaving 
that port should receive a clean bill of health unless it had a stock of 
Marseilles wine on board. So that every vessel had to purchase Mar- 
seilles wine in order to avoid quarantine—and quarantine in thoce 
days was no joke—at the place of her destination, The crews of ships 
entering the port were forbidden by the same ordinance from drinking 
the wine or beer they had on board during their stay—or, rather, 
obliging them to purchase in the city such quantity of the city wine as 
the municipal authorities thought they ought to consume, provided 
they had no other. The city even went so far as to refuse to allow the 
inhabitants of other parts of Provence to ship wine from the port for 
foreign countries; but this rule, after a long contest, it was compelled 
to abrogate in 1740. 

It would take a volume to describe the various forms of local pro- 
tection in use in other places. Every city and province had its own 
custom-house for the promotion of some pet industry. Cities on the great 
rivers claimed and exercised the right of deciding what commodities thie 
population higher up above them should send to market by water, and 
in some cases particular towns claimed a complete monopoly of a par- 
ticular species of industry. Lyons, however, surpassed them all in its 
exactions. In early times, Piedmont was the great rival of Lyons in 
the silk manufacture; and as all Piedmontese goods passing into 
France went naturally, and indeed inevitably, through Lyons, the 
Lyonnais clapped a heavy transit duty on them, no matter what their 
destination, After a while, silk goods began to come in from other 
places—Flandérs, for instance—and then Lyons claimed duty on «/! 
silk goods entering the kingdom, and, in order to facilitate the co!- 


lection of the tax, all silk goods, no matter from what quarter, were 
| compelled to pass through the city. 


Other cities—Valence, for one 
—protected themselves in precisely the same way. Colbert tried to 
change this state of things by his tariff of 1664; but all he aimed at 
was to have the duty levied at the frontier instead of forcing in- 
porters to pass through certain places in the interior, but still agreed not 
to interfere with the final disposition of the receipts; but even in tliis 
moderate compromise he was only partially successful. The opposition 
offered by several provinces was so violent that the tariff was never 
fully carried into effect, and most of the internal custom-houses sur- 
vived him. 

It may be said, therefore, that the protective system is as old as 
feudalism. It showed itself almost contemporaneously with thie 
revival of industry. As soon as it became apparent that money was to 
be made by either forcing people to sell their goods, or prohibiting 
them from selling their goods, in certain places, the feudal aristocracy 
began to avail themselves of the expedient, and, as the manufacturing 
towns grew up, and became strong enough to make their own laws 
or exact concessions from the king, they followed the example of the 
seigneurs, and, as states became consolidated, and the administra 
tive machinery became more efficient, the general government under- 
took to do on a great scale, by means of its frontier custom-houses, 
what each district or trade had previously done for itself. 
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ENGLAND.—THE LAND QUESTION—PROTECTION—EMIGRATION, 
LonpDon, October 1, 1869. 

Ir no business is being actually transacted at the present, moment, it 
cannot be said that we are having a dull time. The French are providing 
us with a ghastly murder, with a most important theological event, and 
with plenty of ramors of coming changes. If there are no events here of 
an equally exciting character, there are yet indications of approaching con- 
troversies of which it is difficult to overrate the importance. Thus, for 
example, the Irish people—now that they have once gained the ear of Par- 
liament—are obviously not going to drop their advantage. Mr. Bright 
once proposed that a session should be held in Dublin, that the whole at- 
tention of the legislature should be devoted to Irish questions, and one 
great dead-lift effort be made to start some sort of reform. Parliament 
won't sit in Dublin, because, amongst other reasons, gentlemen who have 
spent many millions in building a gigantic palace rather like to occupy it. 
Like private persons, they find a big house to be not merely an accommo- 
dation, but sometimes also a heavy weight about their necks. The remain- 
ing part of Mr. Bright’s proposal seems to have a better chance of adop- 
tion. We shall have to listen to debates about Irish land-laws which, if 
present symptoms be true, will be far more exciting than the perfunctory 
and languid debates about the Irish Church. They will touch our most 
sensitive parts—our pockets as well as our prejudices—and English land- 
lords will feel that the precedent is uncomfortably applicable to them- 
selyes. The difficulty of the position is exceedingly great on all sides. 
The ery from Ireland, which is constantly becoming louder, is for fixity of 
tenure, and the ery is emphasized by occasional hints conveyed from blun- 
derbusses. That expression is, of course, susceptible of various meanings, 
from something like wholesale confiscation to a moderate confirmation of 
tenant-right. At a little meeting held the other day, certain peasants gave 
their interpretation of the words, and quietly proposed that Government 
should provide every family in Ireland with a slice of freehold land suffi- 
cient to support them. They would cut very short all difficulties about 
vested interests and respect for private rights. The ultra radicals, though 
scarcely prepared for such a summary proceeding, would work towards the 
same ultimate end, and propose to start some system of legislation which 
would have for its result the establishment of peasant-proprietors through- 
out the country. A kind of society has been formed for this purpose, with 
such members as Mr. Mill, Mr. Fawcett, and others like-minded. Mr. 
Bright, again, whose dislike of Government interference amounts to a 
superstition, would only set to work with the voluntary consent of every- 
body concerned. Mr. Lowe swears by the strictest doctrines of political 
economy, and would leave things to the supervision of his great idols— 
the laws of supply and demand. On the other side, we have the dogged 
Conservatives, who would rather go backwards than forwards, dread the 
thin end of the wedge, and shrink from anything tainted in the slightest 
degree by the odor of revolution. Never was there so wide a discord of 
opinion, and so many issues not only between rival parties, but between 
different factions of the same party. Every one has his own nostrum, and 
denounces all his rivals as quacks, impostors, and cheats. The Government 
will have to steer a course through a stormy sea, beset on every side by all 
kinds of rocks and shoals. Whether they will agree on some ingenious 
compromise or fall asunder, whether they will command the support of 
their own followers or conciliate some fragment of their opponents, is a 
matter of doubtful speculation. Hitherto no certain opinion can be formed, 
and though a few of them have treated the country to solemn utterances, the 
oracles have been so doubtful and confused that it is in vain to examine 
them. All we can say is that, in their own opinion, they will somehow 
reconcile justice to Ireland with a due consideration of all private interests ; 
but to translate that “somehow ” into plainer language passes all powers 
of derivation. The Zimes of this morning devotes a long article to a 
speech of Mr. Cardwell’s; but can only say that Mr. Cardwell has very 
properly kept to pompous commonplace, and Lord Hartington did not 
throw much more light upon the subject. 

Of this, however, I shall have enough to say hereafter. Meanwhile, 
there has been a curious manifestation of opinion, which deserves a few 
words, as its real significance may be easily misunderstood. The ghost of 
a dead superstition has suddenly been stalking abroad, and refusing to 
listen to the voice of exorcism. If one doctrine more than another had 
been considered as finally slain, dead, and buried, it was the doctrine of 


protection. One article of faith to which everybody was prepared to swear | 


unhesitating allegiance was the benefit of free trade. Heretics—if some 
few might linger in out-of-the-way places—were mere wandering outcasts ; 
poor relics of a bygone era, to be regarded rather with cyriosity than dis- 
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like. Yet protection has once more raised its head, and, horrible to re- 
port, in the very headquarters of the true believers—the manufacturing 
districts. It is true that it has sought to disguise itself under a new name, 
and, without venturing in so many words to dispute the general truth of our 
holy principle, calls itself reciprocity. The French treaty, negotiated by 
Mr. Cobden, has been condemned as unfair, and as delivering up our trade 
to French competitors for no due compensation. I need hardly add that, 
in the eyes of the orthodox, a ery for reciprocity really differs in no essen- 
tial particular from a cry for protection. A protective tariff is an evil in 
itself, which is not the less an evil because it is a retort to a tariff in 
another country. To impose it would be to cut off our nose to spite our 
face—according to the significant proverb. The leaders of the orthodox 
school have not been silent, and have, on the whole, held their own satis 
factorily. 

Are we, then, really coming back to our old system, or doubting of the 
poliey of our course? I will say at once that I don’t believe it for a moment. 
I think that the direct importance of the present agitation, though it ismade 
much of by the Tory press, is really trifling ; and that it will probably die 
away before bearing any fruit even in election contests.” But the senti 
ment which it indicates is a more serious matter. It shows how deeply 
the depressed state of trade, especially in the cotton districts, is beginning 
to make itself felt. The difficulties.of the last three years have produced 
a widespread discontent ; pauperism has increased in a distressing ratio ; 
and there is everywhere a lamentable want of confidence and of the old 
elasticity of resources. Much discussion has taken place as to the causes 
of the depression, especially in the cotton trade. The production has in 
creased, but the increase has brought with it no increase of profits; the 
prices, as the manufacturers tell us, are not remunerative ; and till we get 
cheaper cotton, the injury inflicted by the steppage of American supplies 
will not be repaired. I will not, however, plunge into the enquiry thus 
suggested. The depression complained of is not confined to us ner to 
Europe, and depends upon deeper causes than the French treaty. Nor is 
there the slightest prospect that any protective measure would remove it, 
or the remotest chance that such measures will be adopted. My moral is 
very different. TI read in the last number received of the Vetion the re- 
mark that you would not be better off in the United States until you had 
returned to more economical and prudent habits. Of that I am no judge ; 
but a very similar statement applies with equal force to ourselves. The 
ery for protection is an indication that there is something unsound in the 
state of our commerce. The revelations of Overend & Gurney gave some 
measure of the morality of some of our leading men of business. The - 
recklessness with which their credit had been employed, the way in which 
they had been victimized by unscrupulous rogues, and the desperate means 
by which they had struggled on till the final smash, were unpleasant in- 
dications of a widespread system. Another shock of a similar kind has 
been given by the collapse of two or three life insurance companies. 
Though a full revelation has not yet been made, they give an amazing 
proof of the ease with which most respectable names may be used to cover 
something like reckless swindling ; and I need not add that there is nothing 
more cruel than the deception thus practised upon poor people, whose sav- 
ings for their families are thus remorselessly swept away. Such cases as 
these have naturally produced a widespread distrust, which is combined 
with an impression among much of the industrial population that our com- 
mercial supremacy has received fatal wounds. In short, there is an ominous 
sense of a general want of confidence, from which we are emerging very 
slowly, and, for a time at least, are considerably crippled. 

At the same time, the accession of a lower class to political power has a 
considerable significance. The 7imes is engaged in a dispute with Mr. 
Odger—probably the ablest representative of our workingmen—as to the 
alleged desire for protection amongst the working-classes. Mr. Odger 
denies its existence, though with some qualifications. He is undoubtedly 
an excellent authority, yet there are many symptoms that his class are by 
no means unqualified believers in free-trade doctrines. I do not suppose 
that they will exercise their new-found power towards restoring a protect- 
ive system, nor indeed could they, under present conditions, do so if they 
would. The wealth of the country is too great and too unanimously 





arrayed against them, But, on the other hand, the agitation of which I 
' speak proves that the general ‘want of confidence is felt even in an exag- 
| gerated degree by them. It is curious to remark how rapidly the idea of 
emigration seems to be spreading. A meeting, for example, was held last 
| night amongst the working-classes in this quarter of London, to start an 
| emigration society, and the word is pronounced more frequently and em- 
phatically every day, as indicating the most promising remedy. For more 
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reasons than I can hint at here, I hesitate to accept the more sanguine an- 
ticipations of the advocates of a systematic emigration ; but it is a curious 
fact that the working-classes seem to be more and more looking for im- 
provement in their condition not to any revival of home trade, but to the 
abandonment of their country altogether. If trade speedily revives, this 
sentiment may die away as speedily ; but it is a significant phenomenon, 


which deserves to be noted. 

In a powerful paper in the North American Review, Mr. C. E. Norton 
lately drew a very dark picture of the state of the English poor, and ex- 
presses certain anticipations of a possible revolution. I do not share all 
his opinions, though the facts he mentioned are curious and lamentable. 
I will only speak, however, as an observer of present indications, not as a 
prophet—to which office I have a rooted objection. It is, to my mind, re- 
markable that the discussions about Ireland have, as yet_at least, produced 
a very faint echo here. However much discontent there may be below the 
surface, it has not taken any open form. There is no warmth of agita- 
tion about the English Church—to which, to say the truth, the working- 
classes are very indifferent—nor even about English land-laws. The very 
notion of becoming landed proprictors has scarcely as yet entered the heads 
of our agricultural laborers, though they are vaguely discontented with 
their position. So far as one can see at present, the prevailing opinion is 
not in favor of reforming matters at home so much as of giving up home 
altogether, and seeking better fortunes at the antipodes or in America. 
What other forms may be taken by the discontent are of course uncertain, 
and there is little use in enquiring at present. Meanwhile, I will only say 
that, as the best remedy for commercial distress lies not in protection, but 
in an improved tone of morality and increased intelligence in commercial 
affairs, so the best remedy for the distress of the poor lies not in transport- 
ing them bodily elsewhere, but in the education and general civilization 
which will render them more prudent, self-denying, and self-helping. 
Legislation cannot, it may be, do very much in that direction ; but I hope 
that in all the cloud of coming controversies we shall not lose sight of the 
various ways in which schools and other agencies to such reforms may be 
multiplied and rendered effective. 

I am, however, straying into generalities, which can be of little interest 
toany one. I have sought to indicate what seem to me to be the main 
currents of our political opinion at present ; before long I shall be having 
to enter into more detail as to the agitations to which they are giving rise 


THE CONGRESS OF PEACE AND LIBERTY AT LAUSANNE. 
7 VEVAY, September 28, 1869. 

THE Congress held its final session on the 18th. It was closed by a 
speech from M. Victor Hugo of a spasmodic character, but of interest as 
an attempt to reconcile the two parties in the camp of the European lib- 
erals—that of the republicans pure and simple, and that of the socialists—the 
one aiming at political revolution alone, the other at social revolution as 
of first necessity. The dissentiment between these two parties had made 
itself obvious in the meetings of the Congress, and there was need of Vic- 
tor Hugo's appeal: “ Citizens, let us be enemies of the enemy, and friends to 
Let us have one single soul for fighting it, one single heart 
Ah! citizens, let us utter the grand cry of frater- 


one another. 
for loving each other. 
nity.” 

The vagueness of his phrases, and his good faith in them, formed the 
appropriate close to the four days’ speeches of a congress devoted to the 
discussion of objects for the attainment of which no practical means could 
be suggested. Peace and liberty are eminently desirable, and the present 
political and social system of Europe affords no guarantee for either. Un- 
questionably, a federative relation between the various European states 
and a change from monarchical to republican institutions, might promote 
freedom and diminish war. But as to the means for bringing about a fed- 
eral union, and for establishing the desired republics, the members of the 
Congress are not only at discord among themselves, but, indeed, have no 
course of action to propose. 

The Congress has-been, in truth, no deliberative body consulting as to 
measures to be approved and steps to be taken to bring about the results 
its members coincided in desiring, but a mere assembly for the utterance 
of wishes, hopes, and aspirations; of schemes, theories, and speculations. 
“ During these days,” said one of the speakers, “ we have been living not 
in the nineteenth, but in the twentieth century:” But unless the course 
of history be profoundly different in the future from what it has been in 
the past, the next century will hardly see the fulfilment of the anticipa- 
tions of these ardent and convinced men. For neither a political nora 
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| a moral revolution that is needed—in other words, a miracle. These 
reformers, like so many others, seem to forget that peace, liberty, and 
justice depend not upon forms and institutions of government, but upon 
the moral dispositions of the individuals who compose a nation ; and that 
these dispositions cannot be evoked or altered at will, but are the result 
of slow historic processes. The way to peace and liberty leads through a 
long series of struggles and disappointments. It is the path of the educa- 
tion of mankind. The distance between the actual condition of society 
and that ideal social state which shall be the realization of men’s hopes 
and aspirations is too wide to be traversed in a short time. The period of 
revolutions is not drawing to its close. 

But the Congress which the Journal des Débats with an obvious sneer 
calls “jthe Congress of Perpetual War,” transfers the fulfilment of its aspira- 
tions from a distant future tothe near present. For it the day of regenera. 
tion is “un jour prochain” —is to-morrow. Substitute new institutions for 
the old, republic for monarchy, militia for standing army, and the end js 
achieved. It was curious and instructive to listen, day after day, to the 
various expressions of this doctrinaire faith in forms and institutions, not 
as the evidences but as the sources of human progress, and to hear the vir- 
tues of the people exalted, as if the establishment of a democratic form of 
government, based on universal suffrage, were synonymous with the abo. 
lition of selfishness and all evil passions—as if men and women were bad 
because of imperialism and the government of kings, and nothing were 
needed for the millennium but popular liberties. 

In one view, all this is natural enough. The selfish and repressive 
forces embodied in the governments of Europe, and the injustice and 
cruelty involved in the actual conditions of society, are so great that it is 
not to be wondered at that men who suffer under them should regard the 
destruction of the present political and social order, and the substitution 
for it of an order in which human rights should receive fuller recog. 
nition, as likely to produce more beneficial results on society than can 
justly be anticipated from any such revolution. Their error is in sup. 
posing a step toward the goal to be the accomplishment of the greater 
part of the course, if not, indeed, the arrival at the goal itself. 

The debates in the Congress derived a great part of their interest from 
their wide scope, which gave opportunity to the different speakers to ex- 
press in the freest manner their various creeds and sentiments. The con- 
clusions which were adopted by vote after a three days’ discussion of the 
first question that had been proposed by the committee, namely, that of 
ths basis of a federal organization of Europe, did not formulate in any 
exact manner the opinions of the various speakers as they had been ex- 
pressed in the previous debate, but were accepted as a sort of manifesto of 
the general sentiment. They were as follows: 


“1. That the sole means of establishing peace in Europe is the forma- 
tion of a federation of peoples, under the name of The United States of 
Europe. 

“2. That the government of this union must be republican and federa- 
tive. 

“3. That the constitution of this government must be perfectible. 

“4. That the European federation must guarantee to each of the peo- 
ples composing it : 

“ Sovereignty and autonomy ; 

“The liberty of the individual ; 

“Freedom of suffrage ; 

“Liberty of the press ; 

“Liberty of meeting and association ; 

“ Liberty of conscience ; 

“ Liberty of work for individual profit (sans exploitation) ; 

a Direct individual responsibility of all the officers of the executive 
order. 

“5. That no people can enter into the European confederation if it have 
not already the full exercise: 

“Of universal suffrage ; 

“Of the right of agreeing to and refusing taxation ; 

“Of the right of peace and war; 

“Of the right of concluding or of ratifying political alliances and com- 
mercial treaties; 

“Of the right of perfecting its own constitution.” 


| social revolution would much advance the cause they have at heart. It is 


These conclusions were plainly not drawn up by a very skilful hand, 
and in adopting them the Congress hardly felt that they were binding 
themselves to any definite scheme. So, too, on the question of “the means 
by which economical and social antagonism between citizens may be made 
to disappear,” the Congress, after an animated but desultory discussion, 
which occupied its two final sessions, voted to refer the whole subject to a 
committee to report at the next annual meeting. 

Such proceedings are not dangerous; and such a meeting is not an as 
sembly from which a new republican crusade is likely to date its origin. 
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is imply indicates the temper of a section of the advanced radical party eee 

on : pei and affords a a to their sentiments. opt Con I espondence. 

nd In contrast with the previous meetings at Berne and Geneva, the course 

on of the public proceedings of the Congress at Lausanne was orderly, and 

at the debate was maintained at a high level of talent. There were but few dull A MANUAL LABORER ON MANUAL LABOR. 

lt speakers, and these few were listened to with commendable patience. For | To tne Eprror OF THE NATION: 

a the most part, the speakers showed rare natural qualifications for oratory, Sm: Permit me to express the peculiar interest that I felt in your 































































In ease and fluency of speech, in neat turn of phrase, in precision of state- 
ment, in variety of illustration, in force and propriety of action, they far 
surpassed the average orator of an American convention. The rapidity 
and animation of elocution, the perfect form of the hurried, impromptu 
sentences were in some instances amazing to one accustomed to American 
awkwardness of expression and to the English drawl. There were no 
speeches against time. Many of them were hot, fervid, passionate bursts 
of native eloquence that would have been extremely effective with a more 
popular audience than that which crowded the little hall of the Casino. 
The applause was always ready, often general, but rarely vehement. As 
usual at such a meeting, two different orders of thought or sentiment 
seemed to excite nearly equal approval. A bit of good sense, of satirical 
humor, or a sound practical suggestion clearly put, met with applause as 
quick and warm as that which greeted the enunciation of an extreme doc- 
trine or some piece of fiery declamation. 

In comparison with other assemblies of professed reformers, there was 
not much extravagance in the speeches. The doctrines of pure com- 
munism found little voice; the idea of the equalization of properties, 
“economical equalization,” as it was termed by one of the orators of the 
new “collectivist”” school, did not meet with much favor, while, on the 
contrary, that of “the destruction of the monopoly of capital” was vague 
enough to receive a pretty general approval. During the final sessions, 
the long-standing quarrel between the bourgeoisie and the ouvritrs showed 
itself not indistinctly, and gave point to the words of M. Hugo at the 
close of the Congress, which were directed to that “immense apaisement 
des haines” which he had announced at the beginning as one of the chief 
objects of its efforts. 

Besides the Polish-American-Cosmopolite, Mrs. Rose, but one woman 
took part in the proceedings. This was a Madame Goegg, who is perhaps 
as well fitted as Mrs. Rose herself, and certainly not much better, to 
promote effectively the emancipation of her sex. She and her husband 
are types of the “irreconcilable” German radical—not the wisest or most 
charming of human beings. 

The only person present of great distinction, besides Victor Hugo, was 
M. Edgar Quinet. He is now between sixty and seventy years old, and 
does not bear his years as wellas M. Hugo. At the opening of the after- 
noon of the 17th he took his place at the tribune, amidst hearty applause, 
and read in a dull way a brief discourse, which possessed little interest 
except as coming from a man of such note, a man once of genuine literary 
power, if not genius, and who had given proof of devotion to principle at 
the cost of poverty and exile. There was in what he said a naiveté of 
self-conceit almost touching in its childishness, and strongly in contrast 
with the vigorous, theatrical display of M. Hugo’s gigantic self-confidence. 
“Two years ago,” he said, “at your first meeting at Geneva, I addressed, 
from the depth of the moral death in which everything seemed sunk, an 
appeal to the human conscience, and I conjured it to rise from the night, 
and to come to the aid of those who still persisted in the combat for 
justice and for right. To-day I salute the reawakening of this con- 
science.” This gives the key-note of his short address. Thirty years and 
more ago, Sainte-Beuve said of Quinet that he belonged “to a generous 
and pure generation, avid of hope, insatiable of fine desires,” and he 
applied to him and his fellows the lines of a contemporary poet, now for- 
gotten, describing him as one— 

“Qui palit de travail, et les larmes aux yeux, 


Cherchant son avenir, au pins profond des cieux 
Suit l’étoile mysterieuse.”’ 
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The old Quinet is what the young was. In his thin voice one heard, 
in his trembling hand, in his pale, amiable face, one saw the man worn 


pioneers and guides through the dark road? 
The Congress did not do much toward founding the true Common- 
wealth. C. E. N. 
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with disappointment, but still avid of hope, insatiable of fine desires, and | 
still following the mysterious star in search of the future. He has a | 
large, round head, a heavy face, and a kind expression ; his hair is white, 
but his broad figure is still erect. But what hope is there for the future | 
while such rhetoricians as Quinet and Victor Hugo are accepted as | into the furnace-room to feed the fires, leaving his present position of 


article on “Manual Labor” in the Nation of Sept. 16, and in the subse- 
quent discussion of the subject, under the head of “ Correspondence ” 
(Sept. 30 and Oct. 7). Being employed at manual labor in one of the 
largest steam-engine shops in the country, and daily practically associated 
with the class referred to, I agree with you that it is“ high time that 
this most important social problem of the day were discussed in the 
language of soberness and truth.” Now that you have taken up the 
subject, give it full and free discussion, until it is stripped of its glamor 
and the fallacious sentiments through which we are now required to look 
atit. Let “Greek meet Greek ;” rub brain against brain, and give us the 
benefit of the heat and sparks produced, since it is a fact that “ for ail 
progress in the best sense of the word we are indebted to brain labor.” 
In the ancient world, “robbery, either wholesale or retail, was the 
favorite mode of making provision for one’s old age. Labor was 
openly and unblushingly spoken of as disgusting and degrading. Under 
this theory, however, the world went rapidly to the dogs,” ete. History 
repeats itself, for in the present time “there is nothing which every 
person in the community more carefully or strenuously avoids, if he can, 
than manual labor.” Verily, we are not so different from those ancients ; 
no, not even in the matter of robbery—wholesale at that—in some of the 
municipal “ rings” that we occasionally read of in the Netion, and if they 
are not going “ rapidly to the dogs,” they ought to be quickly sent there. 
Apparently, however, we are not suiliciently courageous openly to 
acknowledge that muscular toil is emphatically naturally repulsive ; but 
that is a fact which admits of ready proof. 

This,"as I understand it, is your point, to which “ W. £.,” Sept. 30, 
assents, but cannot recognize the preference for mental labor as “a sign of 
the progress of society.” Say “the increasing preference,” ete., and I can. 
“W.S8.” would “rather endeavor to show how weak, unmanly, selfish 
and mean such a disposition often is.” So it may be, when it is permitted 
to get the mastery of the mind and prevent the performance of what one 
“knows to be his duty.” 

Statements stand for what they are worth, but they are never so unan. 
swerable as facts practically demonstrated. One man states that muscular 
toil is elevating, dignifying, ennobling, Another, that it is wholly dis. 
gusting, “ necessarily degrading.” Supposing we admit, for the moment, 
that any and all toil is elevating, dignifying ; the next question is, to what 
does it elevate? Or, if he is not down, degraded, how can a man be ele- 
vated or dignified? If he is “‘a man for a’ that;” or if, as an inebriate 
once said, “One man is just as good as another, and a sight better,” 
what is meant by elevating or dignifying him? Is it not pure fallacy to 
state that he is just as elevated and noble who toils daily perpetually with 
his muscle for mere existence, as he who possesses a master-mind and 
gives to the world the benefit of its power? Does “W. 8.” recognize 
“any divine Providence in the affairs of men” when he understandingly 
reads the parable of the man with five talents and the man with one? 
The latter brought back just what was given him—an unused life—but it 
was not enough. He had existed—call it lived, if you will—but had in no 
way increased orZelevated himself. Take for your basis muscle, and for 
your altitude the highest mental perfection ever attained by mortal, and I 
will build you a pyramid whose base shall be immeasurable, but which 
shall quickly terminate in a sharp point with the minds of men. 

Manual labor may be the means of elevating a man, if he brings 
together in his character industry, skill, frugality, and a long-continued, 
persevering, patient effort. But to what does it elevate him? To manual 
labor more arduous? No, sir! to brain labor, as his constant, highest, 
natural aspiration. But let me witness that it is “a hard road to travel.” 





| Did any one ever hear of a man with mental culture and occupation try- 


ing muscular toil as a means of elevating and ennobling himself? If you 
ask, is aman more degraded by doing honest muscular labor in order to 
support life than he would be by leaving it undone, depending upon 


charity? I say, no! a hundred times no! But imagine Mr. Blank going 


owner and manager of this large shop. Is he degraded? I say, yes! a hun- 
dred times yes! What, by the smut on his hands and his heretofore clean 
linen? No; for this will wash off and leave him, “to all intents and pur- 
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poses’ just as he Or, again, will “W.S.” try to imagine 
the editer of the Nution taking his seat upon the box and driving 
charcoal! charcoal!” and then say is he elevated 


was before. 
through his city, erying “ 
or degraded—is he below or above his sphere of 
human being feels “in the marrow of his bones that the respectability of 
any kind of labor depends upon the amount of mind it calls for.” 

We lost our foreman last month by death. Does any man doubt the 
preference of men for mental labor? Let him come here and witness the 
evident aspiration, among manual laborers, for the honor of filling the 
vacancies that are sure to be created by promotions, and where mental not 
musenlar capacity is required. May not these three or four hundred men 
be cited as a fair representation of human nature among their class? 

How much more does the community approve a man who chooses to 
make labor “elevating,” at least in his own case, than one who plods on 
in the seme beaten track, like a blind horse grinding bark! Of how 
much more value to his employer is a man capable of using his mind in 
the eontrol and direction of any amount of muscle applied to labor, than 
one who is only capable of managing his own small supply! Does any 
wan compare the muscular toil involved in making the first mode! 
of a and machine with the mind that conceives and 
directs? No, indeed! The labor of all the men that ever worked 
on steam-engines is not to be compared in benefit to the world with 
the mental labor of Watt and the other pioneer steam-engine builders, 
because the brain worked first and required and controlled the 
muscles, which seem in no way superior to the machine itself excep? 
as they are affected by the mind. God made mind superior to matter, 
and so it must ever remain. Hence, the more mind, the higher the 
elevation; and the less mind, the lower the degradation—there is no 
need to use a sugared word to express it. Therefore, I conclude that it is 
as natural for men to desire to elevate themselves to mental labor as to 
draw the breath of life. Really, it seems superfluous to make these pro- 
positions, sinee every well-balanced mind ought to feel them for itself ; 
hut from them we see that men not only de, but why they should, prefer 
mental labor to physical. And this view, so far from “justifying the 
existence of a servile class,” is, on the contrary, their only salvation, giving 
‘uragement to rise, to elevate and dignify themselves. How 7 
by seeking more arduous muscular exertion? No; but by taking the 
shortest practical honorable road to a position of mental labor and use- 
fulness. But why should “W. 8.” so flatly contradict himself, by in, 
ferring that there is anything obnoxious in a position in such a class, 
since he finds any such “tone” in your article “so very objectionable 1” 

And is it indeed “ notorious that all muscular toil exercises a more or 
less deadening influence upon the mental perceptions?” Is there any 
Is this question asked for information's rake, or 
because the writer could not deny the truth of the statement?’ Look at 
the degraded class of manual laborers lately slaves in our midst. There 
is an example of labor with the least possible exercise of mind. They 
had not so much as to care for the ordinary necessaries of life. “Were 
they degraded? How? by the colored skin and soiled hands, and by the 
character of the work they performed? No, but by the want of er non- 
Can he look at these poor beings and doubt that 


new valuable 


to them ene 


one who doubts it? 


employment of mind. 
constant disuse deteriorates the active power of mind or keeps it smoulder- 
ing under the ashes of its own consumption? The poor day-laborer here 
is not owned as property, but he sells his labor for nothing more than a 
“living.” He is a slave to circumstances, compelled to work at muscular 
toil to the almost entire neglect of his mental faculties, and its elevating 
influences upon him in the development of the purer qualities of human 
nature are not as yet perceptible to the naked eye. “The deadening 
influence ” upon his “mental perceptions ” is less than upon that of the 
late slave in the ratio of his greater use of mind in maintaining life. 

If any man thinks that a weary laborer can improve his mind and increase 
his knowledge equally as well as a clerk or some one in mental occupation, 
let him try it for one week with my hammer and chisel. First, the means 
and opportunity are not his ; second, his associations are no assistance nor 
stimulus; third, the “deadening infiuence upon the mental perceptions” 
and the body render it almost impossible to receive the necessary im- 
pressions. 

God Almighty deemed it sufficient—shall I say punishment or degra- 
dation ?—to Adam and his family to doom them and their race to perpetual 
toil, from which no mortal can escape who eats what must be bought 
with money. But I hold that the further one removes himself from 
manual labor by the improvement of his mind, keeping honor bright, he is 
just so far to be commended over one who does not elevate himself at all; 
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that a man who acknowledges that he can be of more service with his 
muscle than brain, acknowledges what a good-natured ass would if je 
could speak. Even one ass is superior to another by being more service. 
able, but an ass is an ass “for a’ that,” and we don’t need a poet to tell it, 
The highest order of beings are those with minds, not muscle. There is yo 
enjoyment from muscle that is not indulged in by the brute, and I agree 
with “ L. H.” (Oct. 7) that when muscle gets to be better paid (I suppose 
he means paid more, for it is proportionally better paid now) than mind, 
men will forsake their callings and work at manual labor—love of money 
however, not of labor, being the incentive. But when this happens, the 
skies will immediately darken. I can also agree that “the pleasure g 
mechanic takes in his work is not in the strain on his muscle, but in the 
growth and completion of the thing which he creates.” That is, the eye 
conveys to the mind the growing and completed beauties of his work, the 
“strain on the muscles” being forgotten—compensated by the mind's 
pleasure in the contemplation, not of the labor expended, but of the 
growing or completed work. The contemplation of the toil would in. 
variably cause a deep-drawn sigh—because there was not more work ’ 
No; but a sigh of relief that it was all done. E. Rk. 
PROVIDENCE, Oct. 11, 1869. 





THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY AND THE OHAIR- 
MAN OF THE “WAYS AND MEANS.’ 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: The importance of the subject leads me to intrude upen you once 
more. The country is flooded with financial schemes and criticisms, 
which are like shots fired in the air, almost without the possibility of any 
real effect. Concentration of effort is absolutely indispensable to any 
practical result. Only on the floor of Congress can this be brought about, 
and thus far the progress there is but little greater. Almost all of our 
present legislators have, as you well point out, risen to their places upon 
‘or a quarter of a century, all other interests of the 
Of course it 


one single question. 
country have been subordinated to one issue, that of slavery. 
was well it should be so; and, when one looks at the result, one can 
hardly regret the sacrifice. It is to be hoped, however, that time will now 
settle what is left of this question, and there are others pressing so hard 
that they can no longer be placed in the second rank. In the cases of 
slavery and the war, the issues were so simple that the popular will and 
intelligence could be brought directly to bear; but the subject of finance, 
and especially currency, is so largely technical that it is not to be 
expected the people will ever understand it. What is wanted is a leader 
who, with courage and self-possession, shall have an apparent understand- 
ing of the subject, and such definiteness and consistency of views as 
shall enable him with entire frankness to state the method of their opera- 
tion, to explain them as he goes along, and to defend them against all 
comers. I believe the people would be only too eager to bestow their 
confidence on such a man, and to lend him an irresistible support. 

In the speeches of the members of Congress, including Mr. Schenck, it 
has seemed to me that with very little knowledge of the technical history 
of the subject, they have attempted to reason it out @ priori, and procecd- 
ing, as it were, @ t@tons, they have stood upon very uncertain ground. Had 
Mr. Schenck been very certain of his position and of the arguments in its 
defence, he would not have been bowled over by General Butler or any- 
body else, but would have been ready with a Roland for the latter’s Oliver. 

But what I would here especially urge is this; that the position of the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means in the House is not at all 
such as that of the Secretary of the Treasury would be. In the first place, 
he has little or nothing to do with carrying out the financial scheme. It is no 
object—indeed, it is almost impossible—for him to do battle in its favor on 
the ground of its practicability and necessity for successful operation, 
because he cannot be sure of the co-operation or as to the course in any 
respect of the official who is to conduct that operation. If the plan proves 
a success, he gets but little of the credit; if it fails, little of the obloquy. 
Probably not one person in ten in the country understands the function of 
the Chairman, and I doubt if a much larger proportion know who he is. 
All eyes are turned on the Secretary of the Treasury, who is really little 
more than a chief clerk, to carry out the plans of others. This want of 
direct interest in the result of the plan cannot but affect the action of the 
Chairman also in its preparation. He is much more interested in getting 
a bill through the House than about its fate afterwards. Suppose there 
is a question of a large railroad grant. He is much more likely to yield, 
for the sake of support, than to hold out in opposition for the sake of tle 
financial administration. The success of this administration is, however, 
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the main object of the Secretary, and he would be much more likely to 
stand up firmly on points essential to it. 

Again, there are sad reports as to the state of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It is said—I know not with what truth—that there have been 
many persons drawing pay without any service, appointed by Mr. McCul- 
loch at the request of Mr. Johnson, On the other hand, it is said that Mr. 
Boutwell is effecting a reform in this respect. But as the case now stands, 
the public cannot learn the truth of either report. There is a rumor that 
Assistant-Treasurer Butterfield has had some connection with the recent 
cold corner. There is now no possibility of getting at the truth short of 
the cumbrouys method of a Congressional Committee. But if the Secretary 
were in the House, a few well-directed enquiries would settle the matter. 
I am inclined to think that such an arrangement wouid be a first step also 
in the reform of the Civil Service. . 
The main objection to such a measure would be that if Congress should 
refuse to support a plan advocated by the Secretary, the latter must 
resign, or fail in his administration, and that such a control by Congress 
of the Executive is contrary to our system. But there is no other way to 
secure efficiency. What would be thought of the general of an army who 
should be forced to receive his plan of campaign from the War Depart- 
ment? His only protection is in resignation. 

In England, the failure of any important measure involves the resigna- 
tion of the whole Cabinet, and a total change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment. But if the resignation were confined to the head of a single 
department, it would be much more limited in its effect, and might thus 
be not inconsistent with our theory of government. G. B. 
Boston, October 9, 1869. 
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Mr. Henry Carey Barnp, of Philadelphia, announces “ Civil Archi- 
tecture: a Complete Theoretical and Practical System of Building,” by Mr. 
Edward Shaw, with an added “Treatise on Gothic Architecture,” by Mr. 
Thomas Silloway and Mr. George H. Harding.——Mr. G. W. Carleton has 
in press a new poem— Bothwell,” we suppose—by Mr. A. C. Swinburne ; 
a new novel by “ Orpheus C. Kerr ;” and “Josh Billings’s” “ Farmers’ Al- 
manac.””—— Messrs. Harper & Brothers have in press two new books by 
Mr. J. S.C. Abbott, the one entitled “Joseph Bonaparte,” the other “The 
Romance of Spanish History.” The same house continue the publication 
of their editions of George Eliot’s and Charles Reade’s works, and an- 
nounce a reprint of the revised edition of Haydn's “ Dictionary of Dates.” 
It isa pity that they did not keep on with their “Thackeray” till they 
reached “Catherine,” which Messrs. Ficlds, Osgood & Co. have recently 
published in a mutilated form, their reason being that the catastrophe— 
which consists of the burning of the criminal heroine—is too shocking for 
publication. There is nothing like delicacy in such matters. Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. will publish “In Both Worlds,” which is by Dr. W. 
H. Holeombe ; “Madame Louise of France,” a translated novel: “Helen 
Erskine,” a novel of native manufacture, the author being Mrs. M. H. 
Robinson ; and the second volume of the “Memoirs of Alexander Camp- 
bell." The Prince of Darkness,” by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, is 
“ A Romance of the Blue Ridge,” as we have not heretofore mentioned. It 
will be issued by the Messrs. Peterson.——Messrs. Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, announce a translation, by Mrs. Coleman and her daughter, 





Tales and Household Stories,” by the Brothers Grimm ; and several other 
“juveniles.”——“ Sanctum Sanctorum ” is the title of a new book by Mr. 
Theodore Tilton, which will be published by Sheldon: “ Leaves from an 
Editor’s Table” is the second title. The same firm will publish an illus- 
trated history of the United States, which has been prepared for the use 
of grammar schools by Mr. B. J. Lossing, and a work announced as by 
“ Professor Upham,” and called “The Wise Men of the East: Who were 
They ?”——Mrs. J. Hl. Thomas, of Philadelphia, has in press a pocket 
edition of “ The Imitation of Christ,” a book of stories that illustrate the 


which is the work of a clergyman’s widow. 


—It was rather interesting to notice, when the decision of the Court in 
the Lawrence-Dana copyright suit was announced, the various views of the 
judgment taken by different sections of the press. Republican papers with 
one accord held that the decision was of no importance whatever as having 
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a bearing upon the character of the contestants, while Democratic sheets 
all over the country declared that here was new evidence of the inborn 
rascality of that party of which the defendant was a member. 
a very funny article in the World, the gist of which was that the public 
might now see how genuine were the professions of the party of “moral 
ideas” in public matters when one of its most prominent members had 
been branded in open court as a thief. The suit was treated by the Demo 
cratic papers as if it had been an indictment for larceny. How the Butler 
organs of the Fifth Massachusetts District dealt with the subject we regret 
to say we do not know. On one side, their duty as Republican journals 
would have required abuse of Lawrence as a Democratic editor; on the 
other side, the recollections of the campaign of "68 would certainly have 


There was 


predisposed them to look with a suspicious eye on the proceedings of 
Dana. If we remember right, one of Butler’s most telling thrusts at his 
adversary during that contest wasina speech in which he intimated, or, per 
haps we should say, stated broadly—for the General rarely intimates-—that, 
waiving all questions of “ irregularity,” considerable indecency was shown 
by any gentleman who came down into another gentleman's district, and 
opposed him on moral grounds, when he himself was at the time laboring 
under the grave suspicion of having purloined private property. Under 
these circumstances, we should much like to know what the Ipswich 
Light and the Marblehead Palladium did think about the decision of Judge 
Clifford. No doubt their native sagacity guided them right at last. 
ever, important as the case is in its political aspect, it has also a legal side, 
which is not without interest to the non-political classes of the population, 
and indeed may be said to affect the interests of the literary classes very 
We have already given our readers an abstract of the decisian, 
unt 
of law was settled, which seems to have escaped notice in the discussion to 


How 


closely. 
so far as it concerns the parties to the suit; but besides this, a novel ; 


which the case has given rise. The whole decision has not been published 
anywhere ; and we speak as laymen, so that we may well go wrong, but as ~ 
we understand the ruling of the Court, it is this: The first question, of 
course, was whether Mr. Lawrence had the right to bring any action at 
all—whether he was a proper plaintiff; and the doubt on this head arose 
from the fact that he held no legal copyright. The copyright of Wheaton’s 
International I.aw stood in the name of Miss Wheaton; and the first ques- 
tion for the Court was whether a plaintiff who had no recorded copyright 
could avail himself of the copyright held by another. 
could it be shown that Miss Wheaton was trustee for Mr. Lawrence—that 


In other words, 


the latter was really entitled to the beneficial use of the copyright, while 
the legal title to it remained in the former? And the Court held that this 
could be done. ‘The point is new, we believe, in the jurisprudence of this 
country ; whether the English courts have passed upon it we do not know. 
The practical eff-ct of the decision, so far as publishers are concerned, 
would seem to be that they must be careful with whom they deal ; that if 
any facts are brought to their knowledge which lead them to suspect the 
existence of an eguitable as well as a legal copyright, they must take 

It will not do for them to 
protect themselves against the legal holder simply ; they must beware 
also of the equitable holder. _ It is just like the case of a landed estate 
held by A. in trust for B. Those who deal with A. must see that he does 
not exceed his powers as trustee. 


care not to infringe either the one or the other. 


—Among the cloud of new periodicals that are coming ont in 
England, the most noticeable are Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s Natwre 
and Mr. Murray's Academy. The title of the former is not very spe- 
cifically descriptive ; we suppose, however, that the “ nature” of the new 
paper will partake of the “ Macmillanism” of which some people have 
complained, for it is to be given up to science in its various branches. It 
will be published weekly, will be illustrated, and is to have for editor Mr. 
J. Norman Lockyer. The Academy we have mentioned before. <A dis- 
tinctive feature of it is to be its signed reviews. Very few people will expect 
this to be a good feature. Impartiality and completeness become impos- 
sible under the system of signatures. The critic must often be dishonest 
and thus injure the public, or else he hurts the feelings of authors and 
soon is surrounded by enemies. The anonymous system is but very 


| seldom used as a cover for malice, while the other, even in its best estate, 


ri _ in France, constantly ministers to vanity and induces falsehood. 
Church of England Catechism, and a stery called “Janet's Two Homes,” | 
| 


The 
objection is made sometimes that even where tle anonymous system is 
nominally in vogue, it practically is not maintained. Everybody knew, it 
is said, what articles in the HMdinburgh were written by Macaulay and 
Carlyle, and what in the Quarterly by Southey. This is partly so, and so 
in the case of a few men. They, however, were not the men who can be 
said to have earried on the critical business of the reviews named, and 
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others like them, their criticism of contemporaries being no great 
portion of their work. And where, as in the case of Jeffrey and Wilson, 
criticism of contemporaries was a regular occupation, what did it often 
result in? Jeffrey found there was an occasional duel to fight, and the 
number of men who would have liked to shoot Wilson on sight was 
probably just about half the whole number of men whose books he had 
had in hand. 

—Parallel with the expensive reprints from rare copies issued by the 
Rey. Mr. Grosart in the Fuller Worthies’ Library, appears another series 
of English reprints excellently edited by Edward Arber, Associate, King’s 
College, London. His object is not, like Grosart or Collier, to serve the 
rich book-lover by furnishing him exclusively with works which had be- 
come so rare that even a rich man could with difficulty obtain them. Mr. 
Arber wishes to diffuse as widely as possible the best specimens of English 
style and the richest treasures of English thought. Accordingly, instead 
of limiting his reprints to 156 copies, he courts a large sale by issuing, 
at prices which a poor student can afford to give, works which every 
student of English literature would wish to possess. Some, therefore, 
of the pieces selected are common enough. Latimer’s “Sermon of the 
Ploughers” had already been published once separately, and fifteen times 
conjointly with other works ; of Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Apologie for Poetrie ” 
there had been three separate and twenty-one conjoint editions ; of Selden’s 
“ Table-Talk,” thirteen separate and one conjoint editions; of Ascham’s 
“Toxophilus,” five separate and five conjoint; of Addison’s “Criticism 
on Milton’s Paradise Lost,” one separate and thirteen conjoint, to say 
nothing of the innumerable editions of the Spectator ; of More's,“ Utopia,” 
six editions of Robinson’s translation, ten of Bishop Burnet’s, one of Ar. 
thur Cayley’s ; of the Duke of Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal,” eleven separate 
and eight conjoint; off Earle’s “ Micro-Cosmographie,” six separate and 
two conjoint, one translation and one adaptation; of Whetstone’s “ Re- 
membraunce of the wel imployed life of George Gaskoigne,” of Gas. 
coigne’s “Certayne Notes of Instruction,” and of his “Steele Glas and 
the Complaynte of Philomene,” four or five editions each. On the other 
hand, of Webbe’s “ Trauailes” there have been only three editions, all in 
1590; of Puttenham’s “ Arte of English Poesie” only the original issue 
of 1589, lately priced by Lily at £4 14s. 6d., and a reprint in the first 
volume of Haslewood’s “ Ancient Critical Egsays,” London, 1811-16, 2 vols, 
4to, of which the greater part were destroyed by fire; and, though Lyly’s 
“Euphues” passed through twelve editions in fifty-six years, it has only 
appeared once (in 1718) since 1636, and the “ Euphues and his England ” 
has not appeared at all since that date; and similarly, although there 
were four editions in all of Gosson’s “Schoole of Abuse”—which occa- 
sioned the writing of Sidney's “ Apologie for Poetrie "—the “Short Apolo- 
gie of the Schoole of Abuse,” in reply to Sidney, had not been published 
since 1586. The list we have given shows what interesting works have 
been selected. The style of editing, too, is very satisfactory. Each 
piece is preceded by a brief “chronicle of some of the principal events in 
the life” of its author, which, so far as it goes beyond a mere statement of 
events, with dates conveniently set at the side of the page, is usually 
quoted from contemporary or slightly subsequent sketches, so as to cor- 
respond in quaintness to the quaint language of the book ; an introduction 
furnishes the literary history and any necessary remarks on the scope and 
contents of the work; a bibliography gives in short space a list of the 
various editions; and occasionally brief notes at the end explain difficult 
passages. Mr. Arber knows how to use types to make things clear—one 
of the qualities which distinguish an editor who understands his craft 
from the general run of editors, who do not. All this good work is fur- 
nished at very low prices, averaging about 9d. per hundred pages of the 
issue in stiff covers, with about twenty-five per cent. addition for cloth 
binding. The success of these English reprints is a gratifying evidence 
of the renewed interest taken in the best writings of the Tudor and Stuart 
age, and would be more gratifying if one could be sure that the volumes 
enthusiastically bought with the best intentions did not often lie unread 
on the table or in the book-case, like the works of “standard” authors; 
yet if anything could tempt one unaccustomed to such reading to attack 
old-fashioned thoughts, further veiled by strange orthography, it would be 
the convenient form and clear type of these editions. 

—Col. Sir Henry James, the inventor of the art of photozincography, 
encouraged by the success of the fac-similes of the Domesday Book, re- 
commended to the English Government the publication of a series of fac- 
similes of national manuscripts which should illustrate the change in 
language and writing from the time of the Conquest to the reign of Queen 
Anne. The plan was approved, and the work has appeared in four large 
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quarto volumes (London: 1865-68). A set has just been received at the 
Boston Atheneum Library, and proves to be of high interest. The repro- 
duction is very well done, although Col. James complains that many of 
the documents were defaced by age or faintly written. A sort of calendar 
of the MSS., by W. B. Sanders, with such explanations, biographical 
and other, as were necessary, is prefixed to each volume. A translation of 
foreign documents and a transcript of those written in English is printed 
on the page opposite each fac-simile, and is, to all but students of pal«o. 
graphy, an absolutely indispensable help to reading the crabbed hand. 
writing of the earlier parts. In the fourth volume the character of course 
approaches much more nearly to our own, and the writers generally ap. 
pear to have taken more pains, or at least to have had more skill, in han- 
diing the pen. The selection of documents has been admirably made by 
Thomas Duffus Hardy. The series not only contains autographs of all the 
sovereigns, beginning with Richard II.—the first English king whose 
signature we possess—of many princes, prelates, famous nobles, and of a 
few men of letters, but some of the most interesting passages in English 
history are illustrated by their contents. A long description of Flodden 
Field ; an account of the execution of Queen Catherine Howard ; reports of 
foreign ambassadors; letters from Mary, Queen of Scots, to Queen Eliza- 
beth ; a letter of Knox covertly advising the execution of Mary ; records 
relating to the Gunpowder Plot ; the early colonization of the West Indies, 
Virginia, and Newfoundland ; the murder of Overbury the fall of Bacon; 
all the chief events in the reigns of the Stuarts—these are but a part of 
the contents. Among the letters of less*public concern are one in Greek 
to Lady Jane Grey ; the extraordinary letters of Sir Christopher Hatton to 
Queen Elizabeth; two letters to her from the Earl of Leicester, one of 
them endorsed in her hand “his last letter ;” Sir Philip Sidney’s urgent 
death-bed appeal to his surgeon to come with all speed. The royal license 
to Shakespeare and his companions to act at the Globe and elsewhere is 
also given. A more interesting coilection of autographs }has perhaps 
never appeared. The volumes need only an index ; but that they do need 
greatly. The work is sold for four guineas. The first volume of a similar 
series of Scottish national manuscripts is published, two others are pre- 
paring, and a list of manuscripts relating to Ireland has been recommended 
for publication. 

—Probably the very latest pasquinade that has been produced is this 
epigram, written a ‘day or two since by a poet and artist who had just 
heard of the Pope’s new carpet, presented him by the King of Prussia: 


“The Hohenzollern arms enwoven there 
With Mastai-Feretti’s.”.. Outs and ins 
Of heretic-Papal stitches! tell us where 
The Arms of Nazareth. How St. Satan grins! 


So there are still some good haters of the Holy Father who are outside 
of all the churches. 


—M. Michel Chasles has given up the name of the forger who sold him 
the hundreds of autograph letters from Julius Cesar, Charlemagne and 
several of his successors, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Gregory of Tours, 
Agnes Sorel, Petrarch, Mary, Queen of Scots, Rabelais, Raphael, Philip 
Augustus, Newton, Pascal, Michael Angelo—in short, everybody who ever 
figured in history. The man who made M. Chasles so great a dupe is a 
M. Lucas, about whose history little is known previous to his connection 
with this extraordinary affair. For some years he got his living, it is 
supposed, by making genealogies for persons afflicted with a desire to 
display coat-armor. How he found out M. Chasles is not stated, but when 
he did find him he used him remorselessly, and, as it turns out, with a 
stupid greediness, as a banker, to supply him with the means of paying 
for his little suppers with members of the demi-monde and of the class 
below it. The mathematician’s credulity made him an easy prey, and 
Lucas must have got from him, first and last, twenty-five or thirty thou- 
sand dollars in gold. The Academy is said to have listened with evident 
hostility and contempt while M. Chasles half-inaudibly read his almost 
incredible explanation and confession. 








MR. EDWARD POLLARD’S SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
OCONFEDERAOY.* 

Tue author of this book probably needs an introduction to but few of 
our readers ; and as he himself in a preface introduces his book to the 
public, perhaps we may as well repeat the announcement briefly. Mr. 
Pollard says that although there was ostensibly a republican form of gov- 
ernment at Richmond under Mr. Davis, yet really the government there 
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was as secret and recluse as the most absolute and arrogant despotism. A 
curtain veiled its operations ; and to the region behind this curtain Mr. 
Pollard hints he had access. He has until now rigorously curbed his de- 
sire to publish what he saw in secret. He says that he was moved by a 
fear of creating a prejudice against Mr. Davis whilst the Ex-President was 
in danger of being brought to trial. But he should have taken advice on 
this head, and he would have learned that to show up the Ex-Presi- 
dent as an incompetent soldier, a stupid counsellor, a chief so arrogant as 
to disgust all his subordinates, an utterly impracticable man, a promoter 
of dissension—as, in short, a main cause, in fact, the cause of the ruin of 
the Confederacy—would have been an excellent way of disarming North- 
ern indignation, and would have indefinitely increased Davis's chances of 
being let off easily. As it is, Mr. Pollard sees of course that so far as 
his book will have any effect, the effect will certainly not be of making 
anybody, South or North, think “the passenger by the Java”—as a Boston 
paper called him the other day—a man to be held in fear or respect, either 
for his powers or his character. Things being as they now are with Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Pollard says it “would be unreasonable that he should longer 
weigh a calculation so tender and remote against a debt severely due to 
history.” Moreover—and here is a curious reason, for we suppose it does 
duty asa reason—has not Mr. Davis “ condescended to trade,” in Liver- 
pool, England? Mr. Pollard feels “conscious of attempting a high and 
difficult task—an extraordinary work. He comes to it not only with ample 
literary preparation, but with an unusual animation.” He repels the accu- 
sation of any prejudice, though he says that he “has been accused of per- 
sonal hostility to Mr. Davis, and is to-day, perhaps, in all his literary 
capacities, most widely known to the country as censor of the Confederate 
chief.” He promises to disappoint those who suppose that they will find 
in his work “a declamation against Mr. Davis—a mere amplitude of 
rhetoric or an excess of passion.” He proposes to ask, “Who were re- 
sponsible for the failure of the Southern Confederacy ?” and will assert the 
rule that those who assume power are responsible for its discharge, and 
may not squander their responsibility through subordinates. “To do this, 
indeed,” says Mr. Pollard, “would be to seatter and enfeeble all the les- 
sons of history ; to render impossible its unity of narrative, and to nullify 
its philosophy. Responsibility must rest somewhere in history; it natu- 
rally and inevitably ascends.” 

If, as reported, Mr. Davis has determined to reply to this work, 
he will have, it appears, what our Irish friends call a heavy hand- 
ful: “he is welcomed to the task, and is challenged to the combat. 
He shall have facts to oppose; and in such conspicuous, stern, and un- 
relenting contest, the world will decide who falls, who retreats, or 
who covers himself with defeat.” Finally, our author is convinced that 
“he attempts no mean and evanescent commentary on the late war. In 
betaking himself to a literary task excelling all his former ones, and in 
which he is fired by various desires, he proudly ventures to produce a 
work that will not only interest these present times, but that ‘will live’ 
permanently and assuredly, if even among the humbler monumenis of the 
historical literature of America.” 

We feel that in one sense we have hurt this preface by curtailing it; 
yet we believe we have given the spirit of it with exactness. It ushers in 
a book of which we have but little to say, and nothing that is favorable. 
If any one wants to know Mr. Pollard’s opinion of Mr. Davis, and of other 
men and things, it may be got from the contents of this work. If any one 
is fond of “ declamation, mere amplitude of rhetoric, or an excess of pas- 
sion,” he will find that his favorite style has not been left wholly out in 
the cold, in spite of the author's promise not to entertain it. If any one 
hates Mr. Davis, and would like to know what hitherto unknown black- 
ness may possibly be painted on him, and in what, as Mr. Pollard calls 
them, “ various conspiracies and vengeful plots” he was perhaps engaged, 
a hearty hatred may find in these pages some gratification. But we can- 
not say that the book has one of the qualities which go to make a history. 
So many legends and traditions have latterly been blown into the air 
when historical truth, like a slow fire, has at last crept up to them, that 
nowadays people like before believing to be sure there is no train laid 
which will by-and-by explode and demolish our belief. The prevailing 
sceptical feeling attacks us not only in reference to Mr. Pollard’s charges 
against Mr. Davis, but also and chiefly—for Mr. Davis we do not find so 
interesting a figure as some others—in reference to some military anec- 
dotes which come along here and there to relieve the pitchy darkness of 
Davis’s maladministration. It would, for example, make a difference in 
our estimate of Stonewall Jackson’s character if we were led to believe the 
story Mr. Pollard relates of him, that he advised at a war-council at Fred- 
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ericksburg a night attack by the men of his corps, stripped to the waist 
to produce a horrible effect on the minds of our troops. What Mr. Pol- 
lard declares of D. H. Hill is really interesting, if true; that he threw 
down on the ground in a pet Lee’s order of march at Frederick City, 
which fell into McClellan's hands at a critical moment in the Antietam 
campaign. If it can be relied on, there is some value in the denial of the 
story we have heard that during a raid of our troops on Richmond the 
Union prisoners were undermined. Mr. Pollard asserts that they were 
only told they were undermined to keep them quiet—a great plot of theirs 
to get out and murder everybody having become known to the Richmond 
officials. But as not the slightest evidence is offered to sustain any of 
these accounts—and as the Stonewall Jackson bugaboo story has been 
disproved, if we do not remember incorrectly —we do not set much store 
by any of them. There are in the book two or three disquisitions or 
essays which would be effective if they were anything more than expres 
sions of opinion; but premises and argument have one common source in 
the author’s unsupported pen. Richmond, if accurately described, must 
have been a bad place during the war, and Mr. Pollard lights up its wick 
edness by thrusting a torch into its dark spots now and then. Also, he 
reads some lectures to the people of the South on their provincialism, and 
he is very wroth with them for their moral weakness in surrendering 
their cause. 

But his own provincialism is so very pronounced—he is, indeed, so 
typical a provincial—that, as may be imagined, his advice can hardly by 
any possibility have any good effect—the manner of it being bad and irri 
tating, of course, and the matter of it being not good. As for the moral 
weakness of the Southerners in acknowledging themselves defeated—on 
which our author expends some fearful eloquence—it is difficult to see 
what the Southerners could have done more than they had done. Mr. 
Pollard, however, is in the position of some of his British brethren of the 
quill, who, having all along predicted bloody war in every bush through 
out the whole South for forty years, more or less, after Richmond should 
fall—admitting that fall it could—were immensely disgusted when they 
found that the men who had done the fighting in the field, and the men 
who had paid for it out of their property, were not at all of the same opin- 
ion as the warriors who had done the fighting on paper and made money 
by their extreme valor. 

But for one thing, we should ‘say nothing about this work, for it is 
undeserving of serious attention, being essentially no more than Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Pollard’s not too lively abuse of a man he does not like, and never, 
or almost never, possessing higher interest than that which attaches 
to gossip about people of importance. Not that it might not have 
greater merit than this had the author only remembered that readers of 
history, such readers as he hopes for, want proofs as to all matters of 
importance. As it is, we can take Mr. Pollard’s word only when very 
clearly not the faintest prejudice can be in his mind as to the matter in 
hand ; and, for that to be the case, we suspect the matter would have to 
be a trivial one. But, slightly as we value the book before us, we have 
thought fit to point out a few of its peculiarities for the sake of illustrating 
an important matter. What is wanted for the purposes of history at the 
South is more collecting of materials and less writing of books. If we are 
ever to have a history of the war on the Southern side, it is high time 
now that facts should be verified and set in order, and that fiction should 
be disearded. So, too, we may profitably dispense for a time with philoso- 
phizing and declamation. It now is too soon for the one, and already it 
is far too late for the other. “Richemont la Pucelle” 
should all remember, and gone with her—‘“afay in de ewigkeit,” for ever 
and for ever—is all the bravery of the leaded editorial which used once 
to be so terrible by the banks of the James. Mr. Pollard will not remem. 
ber this; but every intending writer of Southern history will assuredly 
find it so much the worse for him according as he forgets it. But docu- 
ments of all kinds should be gathered together; each State should devote 
some of its revenues to the purpose of collecting information ; new docu- 
ments in the shape of memoirs should be written by soldiers, of high or low 
rank, conversant with the movements of particular bodies of men in action 
or on the march. A history of his campaigns by General Jolinston or 
General Lee might be made a permanent addition to the literature of war, 
and could at all events hardly fail to have great interest for a long time 
as a book in general literature. But stilted, unsupported tirades like this 
of Mr. Pollard’s are bad in all ways, and worse than worthless, “The 
future historian of the war,” when he comes—if ever he does come—will 
come with candor at least, and simplicity let us hope, and with coolness, 
too, we may be pretty sure, and without hatreds and revenges. 


is gone now, we 
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TEN ESSAYS ON THE WOMAN QUESTION.* 
To one who bas made it a business to be acquainted with the literature 
of women’s rights and wrongs, it is a pleasure to take up this new volume— 
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which has its faults certainly ; but faults so few, so incidental, and so | 


trifling, that they may be passed Ly in consideration of its solid merits. 
The book consists of ten essays and a long introduction. 
Of the essays, five are written by men and five by 
women. Each discusses one particular topic in the main subject, and 
all together they present the whole case in its general aspects; the men 
dealing with the legal-scientific and historical phases of the problem, the 
women undertaking the philosophical, or, as it may perhaps be more 
properly termed, the abstract argument. Yet this is not a fair account of 
it either, for the discussion throughout is conducted on the sober level of 
the practical intelligence, and hardly ever soars away into the regions of 
The editress ventures on theological ground, but for a 
moment only, and in a manner so serious and so modest that to find fault 
with it would be cavilling; and Jessie Boucherett, conjecturing how to 
provide for superfluous women, betrays an innocent trust in the right- 
mindedness of men-kind, that shows her at least to be utterly unperverted 
by her zeal in the cause of her sex, and gives us a delicious assurance 
that the feminine nature is as yet unspoiled. But with these qualifica- 
tions, the essays are remarkable for reasonableness and dignity. The tem- 
per in which they are written is beyond all praise. “To redeem the 
cause advocated, as much as may be, from the flippant and heartless treat- 
ment, and from the exaggerated and too passionate advocacy, to which it 
may have been subjected on the one hand and on the other,” is the avowed 
purpose of the volume. There is absolutely no bitterness; there is no 
heat. Neither the men of the present generation, nor the men of past 
generations, are held accountable for the deplorable state of social arrange- 
ments; nor is any living being charged with wilfal and conscious partici- 
pation in any existing social wrong. The austere judgment of Mill, that 
men have deliberately put the whole sex in a state of subjection and kept 
it there, is dismissed quietly along with the intemperate declarations of 
less eminent people to the same eflect. The present distress is ascribed 
not to masculine malignity or meanness, but to the rapid advances in dis- 
covery, invention, expeditive processes, and productive implements, which 
have outstripped the accepted customs, theories of life, and ideals of char- 
acter. 

To this key all the diseussions are arranged. The moderation in the 
tone of reasoning would seriously displease the American advocates, and 
earn for the English authors the title of “ spooneys,” if not of traitors. The 
very able writer on family life and marriage declares that he looks forward 
with the greatest dread to any further relaxation of the marriage tie, as 
playing into the hands of wealthy voluptuaries, and tending to increase 
the number alike of injudicious marriages and of hasty divorces. The 
writer on female suffrage—a woman, and a remarkable woman, Julia 
Wedgwood—pronounces no one qualified to say whether women ought to 
have the suffrage who has not weighed all the large changes which it is 
likely to intreduce into public and domestic life, one against another, and 
solved an intricate problem of profit and loss. For such a task few know 
She refuses to consider the strong- 
voiced and strong-mannered partisans whom the preliminary battle for 
rights has roughened and toughened as samples of the women that will 
be produced by the new order when fairly inaugurated. A share in the 
government of the nation does not appear to her a matter of natural right 
for either man or woman. She has no hesitation in admitting that in all 
joint action between men and women, the apparent predominance on the 
part of men is not likely to have resulted simply from human arrange- 
menis., She will not be committed to the advocacy of woman’s independ- 
She fears that some of the noblest of her sex enlisted in this cause 
have not awakened to the knowledge that truth demands their undivided 
allegiance ; that the love of light as light—a love rarer among human 
beings than any other virtue—is rarest among women. 


is by the editress. 


pure speculation. 


enough, and many feel too much. 


ence, 


And she believes 
that woman’s natural shrinking from the collision may be fairly trusted 
to hold her back from any profession or office in which, as in the bar or 
the senate, she must meet men as opponents. Admissions like these, and 
there are many such, would be considered at one of our woman’s rights 
conventions so grave as to be fatal to the very principles of the reform. 
And yet these writers abate no jot of the full claim on the part of women 
to have, hold, do, become, enjoy whatever their feminine nature craves 
or is competent to. They are for taking possession of all that belongs 


*“ Woman's Work and Woman's Culture: A Series of Essays. Edited b Josephine 
E. Butler.” London: Macmillan & Co. 1 vol. Svo. ’ 
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to them in the labor market, in the professional field, in art, literature, 
In a word, they desire equality before the law, 
and freedom from purely conventional restraint. But there is such a dif. 
ference in the modes of reasoning! The tone of the argument is half the 
argument. These women will hurl a dart with foree as great and aim 
as unerring as Anna Dickinson or Elizabeth Stanton ; but the dart hits 
the enemy, not the friend, and it kills by its weight, not by the venom on 
its point. They contend for mixed schools, but their appeal is made to 
observation, experience, economy, and general good sense. They deny 
that the wife’s full title to her own personal property will affect injuriously 
the peace of the marriage relation; but the reasons they give are drawn 


| from the history of property tenure in marriage among different nations, 


and from the actual condition of women under different codes, proving 
that the recognition of the wife’s right to property has coincided with a 
stricter rule as to the indissolubility of the conjugal bond than prevails in 
England. They protest against the idea that culture and occupation wil] 
deprive women of their feminine charm ; but their protest is quiet, and is 
made under reservations that might anger the strong-minded. They 
charge men with having deprived women of their former occupations, but 
they show how inevitable this transfer became on the invention of steam- 
working machinery. 

That these essays add materially to the stock of principles or ideas 
involved in the “woman question” cannot perhaps be affirmed, but 
they add immensely to the stock of considerations that support them, 
especially of incidental and accessory considerations. Miss Cobbe’s clever 
paper on the “ Final Cause of Woman” discourses brightly and sugges- 
tively on the two classes of theory: that based on the idea that women 
were created to render service to men, either as mothers of their children, 
as mistresses of their households, or as presiding geniuses in their social 
world, and that based on the idea that women were created for ends 
proper to themselves. The pages are crowded with wit and wisdom, but 
contain no original ideas. An attenuated but, as far as it goes, fair 
account of the position assigned to woman by Auguste Comte is inter- 
esting, but ought not by this time to be new. Jessie Boucherett’s notion 
that young men ought to emigrate voluntarily in order that women may 
have room for work is original, no doubt, but is scarcely to be regarded in 
the light of a contribution to social science. Sophia Jex-Blake gives a 
capital summary of facts proving that medicine is a suitable profession for 
women. Mr. Charles H. Pearson throws the light of history on the prob- 
lem of woman’s right to the use of her property. Mr. John Boyd-Kinnear 
throws out searching and clear thoughts on the social position of women 
in the present age ; and Julia Wedgwood places the suffrage question in 
an unusual aspect, as proposing one way among others of enlarging the 
range of women’s intellectual and social interests, and so making their 
minds more vigorous, their lives richer, their hearts more sympathictic, 
and their homes more sure against vacancy, ennui, and frivolity. But in 
all these cases, the contribution is made to the general sum of intelligence 
on the whole class of problems, rather than to the number or the weight 
of principles. This is not said in disparagement of the essays, but 
cordially in their praise. The principles involved in this discussion have 
been stated over and over again. They are few in number and they are 
clear to apprehension. The great need is of temperate, honest, wise, 
competent discussion, and in several of these essays we have something 
that approaches to that. These papers are written by trained pens 
governed by cultivated minds. Indeed, if there is any one respect in 
which the English mind shows its superiority to the American in this 
field of reasoning, we find it here. The sore need and the manifest 
injustice that oppress women in England have made its ery heard by the 
best heads and hearts, and its wrong felt by the finest characters that 
English society produces; thus ‘the ripe maturity of feminine power 
in its highest state of discipline is enlisted in the cause of the sex. 
Moreover, a heavy weight of law, custom, and conventional prejudice 
keep the intellect and fecling of the Emglish women down to the sober, 
earnest business of their cause, allows them no room for sentimental 
rhapsodies or imaginative flights. Their range of endeavor is limited ; 
their work is cut out for them ; their method of work is prescribed. They 
must examine their grounds and fortify their positions with the utmost 
care. They have learned that society is a very delicate and complicated 
structure, an organized thing, deeply rooted in the past, closely affiliated 
with every kind of interest, and very slow of growth. They are obliged 
to consult the actual ¢ nstitution of things and the law of historical 
progress. Hence their ; ower and their success. Hence their ability to 
draw to their side such men as F. W. Newman, John Stuart Mill, P. A. 
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Taylor, Professor Fawcett, Lord Houghton, John Morley, and Professor 
Masson. 

The American women who espouse the cause of their sex necessarily 
lack these peculiar qualifications. The cause they advocate, urgent 
enough, heaven knows, in some of its aspects, is not so urgent. They 
themselves do not speak from so rich a store gf social experience or with 
the same weight of inherited or acquired dignity. They are not kept in 
position end held closely down to their work by an accumulated burden 
of law, custom, usage, and prejudice, that compels them to be moderate in 
desire and reasonable in demand. Elated by the American idea of com- 
plete individual independence, animated by the love of freedom, their 
temptation is to soar away on the wings of the eagle to heights of ab- 
stract theory and speculation from which the constitution of terrestrial 
society, regulated by the ordinary laws of reason, looks mean. They must 
reach the loftiest peak of attainment, above all the earthly atmospheres of 
history, tradition, usage, precedent, by one bold flight. Hence their im- 
patience of criticism, their audacity of generalization, their recklessness of 
statement, their disdain of sober argument, their generous assumptions of 
feminine nobleness, their liberal assumptions of masculine meanness, 
their utopian fancies, and their faith in rhetoric. Hence, too, their failure 
to carry with them the assent of the masculine reason, or even to win the 
approval of the most cultivated of their own sex. This volume of essays 
should be read carefully by those—and they are many—who judge the 
cause of woman's rights and wrongs by the unfortunate attitude and un- 
regulated speech of its leading champions in America. The perusal will 
teach them that the holding of very decided and very radical opinions on 
the subject of woman’s present and future condition is wholly consistent 
with the wisdom, the dignity, and the sweetness which constitute the 
finest womanly charm. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY OONFLICT.* 


outward events to the changes wrought in men’s minds from which they 
sprang—has received from Mr. May an acceptable contribution to its 
materials in the little work mentioned below. He was one of the earliest 
disciples that gathered around Mr. Garrison when he first railied the 
movement which marched forward during thirty years through an unbe- 
lieving and resisting world to its final triumph. At the time Mr. May's 
attention was first called to the condition of the slaves and the duties it 
created by the voice of a poor and unknown mechanic, the Northern 
people had succeeded in forgetting, to all outward appearances, that such 
an anomaly as slavery made a part of their institutions, or that it could 
ever prove an occasion of fatal disturbance to the working of their ma- 
chine of government. ‘The energies of the North seemed to have 
expended themselves in the good fight made against the permission of 
slavery in Missouri, twelve years before, and a fatal reaction of torpid 
indifference to have set in. The North was busy with its ships and its 
looms, and the South with its cotton-raising and sugar-growing, and all 
was peace and good feeling. But the general conscience, though seared 
as with a hot iron, was not dead, as was shown by the sympathetic 
response of a few congenial souls to the demands of the pioneer, and by 
the blind rage and frantic folly which his words stirred up, not only in 
lewd fellows of the baser sort, but in honorable and reverend men, gov- 
ernors, judges, doctors in divinity, senators, and representatives. A more 
unequal fight has seldom been seen since the early days of Christi- 
anity, nor one that better shows the power of a true idea to prevail 
mightily to the pulling down of strongholds, and also the method of its 
prevailing. 

The ferocity of the pro-slavery papers of thirty years since can hardly 
be conceived of by the generation that has grown up since then. Even 
the mob-spirit which was abroad and so rampant just before the rebellion 
broke out, evoked and directed by its master-spirits, as the late President 
Pierce declared, to fight the battles of slavery in the streets of the North- 
ern cities and villages, did not precisely reproduce those former times, 
because of the antagonistic spirit of resistance which had been called into 
existence by the struggles of those thirty years. Then, there was no 
Republican party controlling States and electing a President. To the 
general looker-on there was substantially but one party, and that was the 
whole community engaged with laudable unanimity in suppressing a 
handful of pestilent disturbers of the peace of society, scarcely enough to 
be discerned by the naked eye, by every means of sectarian compulsion, 








_ .* “Some Recollections of our Anti-Slavery Conflict... By Samuel J. May. Bostcn: 
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of social ostracism, of business persecution, and, in the last resort, of mob 








violence. Mr. May was spectator and part of all this passage of history, 
and we think his tale of what he witnessed and underwent while a min- 
ister in Connecticut and as General Agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society will seem hardly credible to the present generation. And 
yet it is but a plain unvarnished tale of unexaggerated facts. 

Mr. May does not profess to write a history of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, but merely to relate his own experiences in connection with it. One 
unacquainted with its beginnings and progress, however, may obtain s 
good general notion of its course as far as it touched public affairs, And 
his sketches of the men and women who took part in it, especially in iis 
early days, are generally good, though perhaps a little undiscriminating 
in point of praise. Although always an ardent and active Abolitionist in 
whatever sphere of other duty he might find himself, he was nbt directly 
connected with the operations of the movement after he ceased to be the 
agent of the Massachusetts Society, after the Gem of Mobs. Asa settled 
minister in Massachusetts and later at Syracuse in this State, and as the 
head of a Normal School in the interval, he was withdrawn from active 
participation in the direction of anti-slavery affairs, which may account 
for his passing over some of the most important passages in their internal 
history in silence. Therefore, an accurate idea of all the experiences and of 
the method of the entire movement would not be received from his narra. 
tive. There was much about these things that was painful and especially 
distasteful toa man of Mr. May’s gentle and kindly nature, and he was 
doubtless glad to think himself excused from relating them as he was te 
be removed from immediate participation in them. 

The anti-slavery test was one which tried men’s souls to the quick. 
Slavery had so interwoven itself with American politics and religion, that 
to attack it was to attack the great political parties and the great religious 
sects. Many who had joined themselves to the cause, unknowing what 
they did, were swift to find excuse to separate themselves from it as soon 
as party growled out its interdict and sect fulmineated its excommunica- 
tion, Such walked with it no more, and not a few who had run well in 
the days before their own particular temptation had encountered them, 
lifted their hand against it and its true friends. Mr. May, in his charac- 
terization of the earlier Abolitionists, makes no distinction in his dispensa 
tion of praise between such and those that endured unto the end. By suc- 
cessive fallings away, the Abolitionists were reduced to a very compact 
body, which did not mach increase specifically to the end. But they kept 
on their way, advanced from point to point of doctrine and of action as it 
was given to them to discern the same, never ceased from their testimony 
against the guilt of the people, nor from their continual claim for the 
rights of the slaves. They held their meetings regularly, which were sure 
of crowds from the outside ; such “a drag,” as Emerson said of them, was 
“eloquence” there. They maintained their journals, circulated their 
tracts, sent out their agents, and kept up their agitation as they had 
means and opportunity. And, gradually, by the laws which govern all 
reforms, the idea which was the vital principle of their movement forced 
itself on the minds and consciences of the world without, and showed itself 
in various shapes in the domains of the church and state. The little leaven 
spread more and more, and great was the fermentation It 
rent asunder the great Presbyterian body, and cleft in twain the Tract So- 
ciety, disturbed the peace of the A. B.C. F. M. itself, and intraded into 
Methodist conferences and Congregational conventions. Then, in politics 
the Liberty Party, the Conscience Whigs, the Freesoilers, culminated in 
the great Republican party which elected Lincoln, conquered the rebellion, 


of the mass, 


and abolished slavery. 

The Abolitionists proper remained all this time, and up to the firing 
upon Samter, as distinct a body as they had ever been. Those that stood 
nearest to them were most careful to make it clear that they were not of 
them. And in the closing days of the movement, as in the opening, they 
were pursued by a mob-spirit as malignant and far better organized than 
ever before. The attacks upon Mr. Phillips, Sunday morning after Sun- 
day morning, on his way to speak in the Music Hall in Boston, requiring 
the protection of the police and, we think, sometimes of the military, 
showed an organized conspiracy to suppress the agitation of the slavery 
question. And the mob which, with the countenance of Mayor Wightman, 
broke up the annual meeting of the Massachusetts A. 8. Society, in January, 
1861, was the most dangerous one the Abolitionists had had to encounter. 
Had not the mayor closed the Jremont Temple against the evening meet- 
ing, bloodshed would inevitably have ensued, as the mob were resolute to 
seek the blood of Garrison and Phillips, and there were as resolute men, 
well armed, determined to defend them. But the first gua fired on Sumter 
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cleared away these foul vaporings, and the true relation of slavery to the | liberty-loving generation that witnessed Navarino, the Three Days of 
_ Paris, and Ostrolenka, but which to those who saw the revolutionary storms 


life of the nation stood out in clear relief. Doubtless, many of the fiercest 
and most clameroas of that mob afterwards laid down their own lives for 
their country on Southern battle-fields. The anti-slavery conflict was vir- 
tually ended by that first cannon-ball aimed at Sumter, for it struck slavery 
full in the heart. The movement necessarily fell into the background: a 
small army of observation watching events until the death of slavery was 
formally and officially recognized and announced by the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, when it necessarily ceased to exist, by the happiest 
of euthanasias. 
what we have glanced at is as ancient history, will find much to interest 
and instruct them in Mr. May's volume, and perhaps to make them desirous 
of learning more fully the details of that most remarkable passage of his- 
tory ; while they whose memories do run back to those stirring and preg- 
nant times will find in his recollections a lively help to their own. 

Service Manual for the Instruction of Newly-appointed Commissioned 
Officers, and the Rank and File of the Army,as compiled from Army Regu- 
lations, the Articles of War, and the Customs of the Service. By Henry 
D. Wallen, Bvt. Brig..General U. 8. A., and Commander of the General 
Service Depot, Fort Columbus, New York Harbor. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. 1869.)\—Since the time when our armies folded their tents and 
silently stole away, we have had but little to remind us how important a 
thing it is in troublous times to have good soldiers within call. But our 
war experience has taught us, once for all, that if there are to be soldiers, 
few or many, it is best to have them good. It is a hopeful thing for an 
army that officers think it worth their while to write such works as Gene- 
ral Wallen’s, for they prove that the esprit and discipline of the army are 
still deemed by its members to be worthy of care. The author of the 
“Service Manual” has taken less credit to himself than he deserves; for 
although it is true, as he says, that his book is in part a compilation from 
the army regulations, the articles of war, and the customs of the service, 
yet he has imparted a new meaning to those respectable authorities. He 
has added an appeal to reason to what was mainly an appeal to memory. 

His book deserves commendation especially for this—and it is not too 
slight a thing for the notice of civilians—that there should be addressed to 
the small communities of the army posts such healthy advice as this little 
work contains. No officer is too high in rank to profit by it, and no non- 
commissioned officer or soldier could follow better teaching. The duties 
of officers and men are well defined, and such a line of conduct is urged 
that. were the rules and recommendations alike observed, the result would 
be a life in barracks and camps of a propriety not now attained. 

What is expected of officers and men, in a great variety of circum- 
stances, is fully explained in a way to illustrate the phrase in some of the 
volunteer commissions issued during the war, which ran that John Jones 
was hereby appointed to the office of captain, and was enjoined to do and 
perform “all manner of things ’ thereunto belonging. There is a quaint 
simplicity in some of the auther’s rules which enlivens the record of mere 
routine. “ Non-commissioned officers who appear to be in liquor should 
be carefully inspected—if corporals, by three senior non-commissioned 
officers of the company ; if sergeants, by the three senior sergeants in bar- 
racks—and this inspection ought to be made as far apartjas practicable 
from private soldiers.” “ Soldiers should never appear 
out of their quarters except dean ood properly dressed ; and they are ex- 
pected never to present a slovenly appearance, nor to carry umbrellas.” 

' “The non-commissioned officers’ wives who wish it, the 
musicians’ and soldiers’ wives, are all to have a portion of the washing, 
according to their behavior. The allotment of the washing vests in the 
commanding officers of companies. In the first instance, a general and 
equal distribution is to be made ; after this, officers will diminish the por- 
tions of individual laundresses in every instance of their misbehavior, 
giving the well-behaved that which is taken from the bad.” The best of 
all this is that an officer in charge of a military community can see to it 
that no principle inculcated by this book is grossly violated within the 
limits of hiscommand. What acomment it is on our civilization that only 
a man-at-arms can enforce such golden rules; and what a pity it is that 
only in garrisons is the domestic discipline so complete that even the 
washerwomen are under its control ! 


Secnes et Récits des Guerres de U Indépendance—Gréece Moderne. Par 
Eugéne Yemeniz.” (Paris: 1869.)\—In vivid, though not particularly 
sharp traits, M. Yemeniz reproduces before our mind characters, scenes, 
and events the familiarity with which formed one of the delights of the 
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of 1848 and 1849 sweep over their horizon begin to be dim recollections of 
a remote past. Such, however, are the peculiar features of the men and 
things he depicts, and such is still the interest felt in the people who, in 
our century, have fought far freedom at Thermopyle and framed constity- 
tions in the language of Solon, that in perusing these sketches we feel as 
if we were revisiting highly attractive persons and spots, whose remem. 
brance,though dimmed by more recent impressions, we have never ceased 
to cherish. The strong sensation we are apt to experience when reading 
of the tragic fate of Alexander Ypsilanti, his “sacred band,” and his Olym- 
pian friend ; of his nobler brother’s more successful, but almost equally 
tragic career ; of that.most amiable of modern Spartans, the Mainote chief 
Mavromichalis, who, if he knew nought of the first of all Spartan virtues— 
obedience to law—yet carried, without hesitation, scores of relatives, as 
ready victims, to the altar of his country : of Odysseus, who, if he possessed 
not a particle of his namesake's, the ancient Ithacan’s, wisdom, nor a par- 
ticle of the virtue of the Lacedemonian, whose fame he rivalled by the 
defence of the Pass of Thermopylae, can at least not be denied the distine- 
tion of being a Greek hero ; of the deeds in the field or services in council 
of Colocotronis, Mavrocordatos, and so many others who worked at the 
regeneration of Hellas—that sensation is little impaired by the thought 
that, after all, ancient Hellas has not been revived; that the war with the 
Turk, so bravely carried through by clephts, palicars, and pirates, was not 
followed by an age of Hellenic culture like that which followed the wars 
with the Persians; that Arcadia is still a desert; that Parnassus and 
Cithewron are haunted by robbers instead of by the muses ; that savagery 
only is exhibited on the plain of Olympia; that lawlessness dwells where 
Lycurgus framed his laws ; and that the city of Pericles is a poor, uncom. 
fortable borough. 

It is the great merit of the book before us that, in sketching modern 
Greece, it not only shows the bright scenes of the heroic struggle to which 
she owes her existence, but also the unattractive features of her everyday 
life after the victory; that, while breathing Hellenic patriotism, it is 
entirely free of that spirit of Hellenic pride and prejudice which is the bane 
of the restless, always turbulent, and never happy little kingdom. With 
the best of the foreign friends it still has—their number is unfortunately de- 
creasing from day to day—the author sees the salvation and future growth of 
Greece in the development of her inner resources and powers, in the culture 
of the soil and of the mind, in a firm and sound administration, in the curb- 
ing of the spirit of lawlessness and party strife that constantly distracts her, 
and in the taming, also, of that senseless patriotic exaltation which, heated 
with “the grand idea” of Panhellenic freedom and glory, constantly boasts 
of the past and dreams of the future, but entirely forgets the demands, the 
difficulties, and the powerlessness of the present. In Mavrocordatos he 
sketches the wisest statesman of modern Greece; in Odysseus he shows 
the opposite type of Greek leaders. In the antagonism of tendencies and 
passions they represent, he sees a struggle as old as the days of the Hellenic 
republics—a struggle in which the mind is destined to conquer the sword. 
Not without considerable historical license, he says : 


“At the bottom of these strifes, bloody at first but subsequently assum- 
ing the shape of political wranglings, accompanied by perpetual changes 
in the cabinet, we perceive the ancient rivality of Sparta and Athens, of 
barbarism and civilization, which reappear in a thousand forms in all the 
ages and at every epoch of Grecian history. The Hellenes call now this 
antagonism the struggle of the politicians and soldiers; the former work- 
ing at the regeneration of Greece by promofing internal reforms and 
intellectual, moral, and material progress ; the latter dreaming the exten- 
sion of the frontiers by mere force of arms, keeping the country in con- 
stant agitation, and, when unable to display their heroism against the 
Turks, carrying on a small warfare in the mountains against the laws, 
against society, and more often still against inoffensive travellers. And 
just as Athens has conquered her sombre rival, whose seat can now hardly 
be discovered by the passer-by, so will the progress of civilization slowly 
destroy from the face of Greece the vestiges of barbarism that still stain 
and agitate her. Only when the ancient spirit of Lacedemon shall be 
entirely crushed on the soil of modern Hellas, will this country be entitled 
to call herself truly regenerated, and to expect the day that shall crown 
her legitimate national aspirations.” 


In spite, however, of this aversion to the spirit of ancient Sparta, M. 
Yemeniz devotes his most interesting pages to pictures of the life of the 
Mainotes, the most genuine descendants and representatives of the Lace- 
demonians of old. And those pictures are far from abounding in repul- 
sive features. The most attractive ones, perhaps, are grouped in the 
dialogue quoted from Stephanopolis, which gives the primitive formulas 
of Mainote morality : 
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“ Who art thou?” the young Mainote is asked. 

«“ A free man.” 

“On what is thy freedom based ?” 

“ On the remembrance of my ancestors.” @ 

“ Who were they?” 

“Spartans.” 

«“ What are the duties of a Mainote?” 

“To honor the aged and the women, to aid one’s father and mother, to 
be slow in promising and faithful in doing, to revenge insults, to cherish 
liberty—the greatest of boons—unto death.” 

Altogether, M. Yemeniz is more successful in delineating the national 
life and manners of the modern Greeks than in writing the history of 
their revolutionary leaders. What he states in his biographical sketches 
is generally correct, but he omits a great deal of what is unavoidably 
necessary to make them complete. The most defective is the life of 
Alexander Ypsilanti, which is eulogistic to the exclusion of almost all 
critical judgment. None of the pieces contained in the book—most of 
them originally written for the French reviews—shows a careful and 
exhaustive elaboration ; collectively, however, they offer a pleasant and 
instructive tableau, the merits of which are but slightly marred by 
evidences of haste in execution. To the latter belong, e.g., the speaking 
(p. 69) of a Czar at a period when there was only a Czarina—Catharihe 
Il.—and the contradictory statements concerning the base surrender of 
Rhigas, the martyr bard, to the Turks, which under 
charged to the Venetian Government, and under “ Ypsilanti 
to the Austrian. 


“Odysseus” is 


—correctly— 





Jenkins’s Handy Lexicon, on the basis of the Vest-pocket Lexicon. By 
Jabez Jenkins. (Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1869.)— 
Save the preface, this work is identical, word for word, and page for page, in 
its contents with the tiny lexicon by the same compiler on which it is some- 
what oddly said to be “based.” The type is larger and clearer, the page 
fitted for the coat-pocket, but otherwise there is no change. We are only 
criticising the title: the design and execution of the dictionary itself are 
almost beyond criticism, are very nearly perfect. We have tested it, and 
speak from experience. The words a fairly cultivated man ought to know 
will seldom be found in it; but the vocabulary of science and technology, 
and all words whose meaning does not lie on the surface, or which have 
derived or secondary meanings of importance, and “the common Latin 
and French phrases of two or three words, and also many of the names 
of classical mythology,” together with those which represent “foreign 
moneys, weights, and measures,” will almost infallibly reward the search 
for them. The definitions are admirably concise and clear, and the labor 
of understanding or of reference is reduced toa minimum. In short, no 
one who has used this lexicon can have anything but praise for it. By 
way of sample, we annex a few consecutive definitions selected at random: 





Fleer, v. to mock ; to grin with a civilair. Flemen,.a tumor, or chaps | 


on the hands or feet. Flench, Flense, v. to cut out a whale’s blubber. 
Flesh, v. to initiate; to harden; to glut. 
successful initiation. Fletch, v. to feather an arrow. Fletiferous, a. 
ing tears. Fleur de lis, F. an ornament like a lily. Fleuron, x. sculptured 
foliage. Flew, Flough, n. waste flying fibres. 
of a deep-mouthed hound. Flex, v. 
having power to change the mind. 
Flexile, a. easily bent or managed. 


Flexanimous, a. 
the ribs curved. 


to bend or curve. 
Flexicostate, a. 





A Latin Reader ; Consisting of Selections from Phedrus, Cesar, ete., 
with copious notes and vocabulary. Prepared by William F. Allen, A.M., 
Professor of Ancient Languages and History in the University of Wisconsin, 
and Joseph H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. (Boston: Edwin’ Ginn, 
It is difficult to appreciate the gulf that separates this Reader, in every 
respect, from those which have hitherto been tolerated in our classical 
schools, In saying this, we put aside the question as te what is the best 
mode of teaching the young to read Latin and Greek authors, and indeed 
any authors whose language is foreign to our own. We compare the 


1869.)— | 


Fleshment, 7. eagerness from a | 
caus. | 


Flew, n. the large chaps | 


545 


tion of the private and everyday character of the cultivated Romans. 
“Nor will it be held void of interest,” say the editors, “that we have 
given from Tacitus, Pliny, and Suetonius every notice to be found in 
classical antiquity of the early Christians; while, in Virgil's ‘ Pollio,’ and 
Cicero’s correspondence with his friend Sulpicius, is afforded some hint of 
the level which the most cultivated Pagan thought had attained on 
In the notes, which abound in idiomatic renderings of 


religious themes.” 
much originality and aptness, is given a slight but serviceable sketch, 
semi-critical, of each author. To crown all, there is a condensed vocabu 
lary prepared for general reading, and not for this compilation alone, 
which might well be issued separately for convenient use. These are the 
features which commend the Reader to all sub-collegiate students, and 
lend additional value to the series of text-books prepared by the Messrs, 
Allen. The typography and paper are almost of holiday fineness, and we 
trust will be imitated by other publishers. 


By H. Lander and T. FE. Howard, AM 
1869.)—T i book is to the art ef English com. 


Ninety-nine sub 


Outlines of Composition. 
R. 8. Davis & Co. 

position what decalcomania is to the art of pointing. 
jects, ranging in dignity from “The Frog” to “ The Egyptian Custom of 
Judging the Dead,” are skilfully cut into patterns and spread out on & flat 
surface, leaving it for the artist only to lay on the colors. Indeed, we do 
not see that there is much laying on of colors to be done, as the pupil is 


(Boston: 


not only provided with ideas and arrangement, but with a most elegant 
and artificial diction, all sorts of appropriate moral reflections, and charm- 
ing poetical quotations. It would be the despair of the teacher of a large 
school if his scholars were to expand their models much. If, after work- 
ing through them faithfully, a boy should fail to be master of an artificial 
and pedantic style of expressing other people’s thoughts, then Mr. Lander 
and Mr. Howard will have labored in vain. We predict for their book a 
large sale among the members of the lower half of college classes. 





A Text-book designed for use in Schools and Colleges and 
for Private Study. By E. 0, Haven, D.D., LL.D. 
sity of Michigan. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
well believe Dr. Haven that the method presented in this book has proved 
It is his own, and 


Rhetoric: 
President of the Univer- 
1869.) —We can very 


with him more successful in practice than any other. 
that But it does not by any means follow that a successful 
oral method will be equally successful when turned into a text-book. 


is enough. 
In- 
deed, the contrary would very likely be the case, for an oral method will 
be completely imbued with the personality of the instructor, and this in 
proportion to its excellence ; take this away, and the life of the method is 
gone. Now, the book before us strikes us as, above all things, common 
place ; and perhaps it is not discreditable to the head of a great university 
that he cannot compete in a particular branch of study with those who 
have made it a specialty. But, commonplace as it is, it did not seem so 
when springing fresh from the mind of an able and earnest man, and pre- 
sented by a skilful teacher to his class. Even a second-rate illustration 
will be effective in the mouth of such a man. 
The book certainly adds nothing to our educational literature. 

novelty in the way of method ; 


It is 
and 
Moreover, there are 


it contains no 
we see no reason why it should have been written. 
many careless and clumsy sentences, and the remarks are often lacking in 
Still, the definitions are generally clear and good, and the illustra- 


not a book of ideas; 


point. 


tions well selected, and it might be made the basis of good class work. 


work of the Messrs. Allen with those of other book-makers who agree | 
with them in giving the second and not the first place to translation, the | 


first and not the second place to theory and rules ; and, thus comparing it, 
we can speak positively of its unusual merit. There is great freshness 
in the selections, which range from Plautus to Pliny and Tacitus—omit- 


ting, we may remark, besides Hotace and Livy—whom students will be | 


sure to meet further on in their course—at least one “ first-class name in 
Roman literature.” That name cannot be denied to Lucretius. Besides 
the merits of variety and freshness, the selections have another marked 
advantage over those of most “ Readers ;” 
in conveying instructiqn in ancient history, as well as a rational concep- 
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they are effectively employed | 
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THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


Froude’s History of England, 


FROM 


THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 


In Twelve Volumes !2mo, $1! 25 per Voiume. 


Early in 1870, Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. will complete FROUDE’S NWISTORY OF ENGLAND by 
and, in view of the marked favor with which it has been 
received in its more expensive forms, they have determined to reissue it at a price which shall secure it that extended 


the republication of the Eleventh and Twelfth Volumes ; 


sale to which its acknowledged merits so fully entitle it. 


Tue Porvutar Epirion or 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENCLAND 


will be printed upon whitepaper, and it will be substantially and attractively bound, while it will contain all the 


matter of the Library Edition, 


It will be sold at the low price of 


$1 25 per Volume, 


Making the entire cost, when completed, but 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 
“y Voluines I. and II. of the Poputar Eprrion of FROUDE’S HISTORY will be issued next Saturday, October 23, 
and two volumes will be brought out at monthly intervals until the work shall be completed. 
*,* Those desiring to purchase the Porutan Eprrion of FROUDE'’S HISTORY can have the volumes sent 


post-paid to their address, as soon as issued, b 


sending $15 to the Publishers. 


The Library Edition of FROUDE'’S HISTORY is published in ten volumes, printed upon tinted paper and hand- 
somely bound in brown cloth, with gilt side and back, at $3 per volume; in half-calf, $5 per volume. 


WiLL PUBLISHED OCTOBER 23, 


In the Illustrated Library of Wonders: 
CREAT HUNTS. 
ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT HUNTING-GROUNDS 
OF THE WORLD. By Victor Meunier. Illustrated 
with twenty-two woed-cuts. One volume 12mo, 

price $1 50. 

Interwoven with the thrilling adventures so graphically 
described and effectively illustrated in this attractive 
work are numerous facts in the natural history of the dif- 
ferent animals, making the volume not only entertaining, 
but instructive to readers of all ages. 


PUBLISHED —IN THE ILLUSTRATED LI- 
BRARY OF WONDERS: 
Each one vol. 12mo, price $1 50. 
Intelligence of Animals, Wonders of Heat. 
W onders of Optics. . Thander and Lightning. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“This series merits a wide circulation.”’— Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. 

“ An admirable series of books to interest the young.” — 
Home Journal. 


BE 
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“We can recommend them cordially.”"—New York In- 


gependent, 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


Helps and Hindrances to the 
Cross. 
1 vol. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 


This is founded on facts, and is a graphic delineation of | 


obstructions to the path of life, and of the manner in 
which faith and grace remove or surmount them. 


Breach of Trust. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 25. 


It is a life-picture of what its name indicates. 





| 


In moral | 


painting, in purity, power, and pathos, is unsurpassed by | 


any work of its class, 


+ ° 

Corwin’s Nest Series, 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

This charming set of Books really consists of two 

series—one for Girls, of three volumes. and one for Boys, 

of three volumes; burt all of them recommend sound 
morality and earnest piety. Those for Girls are: 


6 vols., each 75 cents. 


LITTLE TOT’S LESSON; BIRTHDAY PARTY; BES- 


SIE AND THE SQUIRRELS. 


For Boys: 
CUILDREN AT PLAY; WHISTLING HORACE: JAMIE 
AND HITS PONY. 


Just PUBLISNED BY 


ANDREW :F. CRAVES, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 
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A New Volume of Lange’s Commentary. 
THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


By J. P. Lange, D.D., and Rev. F. R. Ray. Translated 
from the German by J. F. Hurst, D.D., with additions 


by P. Schaff, D.D., and Rev. M. B. Riddle. One vol. 
8vo, price $5. e 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“The volume is a valuable addition to theological and 
Biblical literature."—New York Times. 

“Tt is in every woes a volume worthy of its prede- 
cessors, and of its place in an important work.’’— New 
York Observer. 

“The most thorough and comprehensive of all commen- 
taries.”— American Presbyterian. 

*,* The seven volumes of LANGE’S COMMENTARY 
previously published are Genesis (1), Matthew (1), Mark 
and Luke (1), Acts (1), Corinthians (1), Thessalonians, 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews (1), James, 
Peter, John, and Jude (1). 


REMINISCENCES OF JAMES A. HAMILTON; or, Men 
and Events at Home and Abroad during the Last 
Three-quarters of a Century. One vol. 8vo, $5. 


These books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, by the Publishers, upon receipt of price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 Broapway, New York. 
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The History and Philosophy 
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POLYGAMY AND MONOGAMY COMPARED. 
By a CaristiAN PHILANTHROPIST, 
1 vol. 16mo, cloth, 256 pp.................6.: $1 25. 


“ This book has the curious distinction of being a Chris- 
tian plea for polygamy. I do not agree with its conclu- 
sions, but cannot quarrel with its spirit.”"—Geo. W. Curtis. 


The Physiology of Woman, 


AND HER Ean INFANCY TO OLD 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

A TREATISE ON WOMANHOOD AND MANTIOOD, 
LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND HEREDITARY DESCENT. 
By C. Morrit1, M.D., New York. 

1 vol. 12mo, illustrated ............-.+-.0-00+ $1 50. 

This is a popular treatise by a regular physician on this 
very important subject, and is entirely free of any form of 


quackery. : 
JAMES CAMPBELL, 
18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE [N THE WORLD. 
20,000 Books just reecived from Trade Sale 
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10,000 Magnificent Books, English and American, 
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NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON. 


I. 
READY ON SATURDAY: 


Our Admiral’s Flag Abroad. 


THE CRUISE OF THE U. 8. FLAGSHTP FRANKLIN, 
ADMIRAL D. G. FARRAGUT, EN 1867-68. 


By Jas. Eatrnton Montoomery, of the Admiral’s Stag. 
Illustrated with drawings by Thomas Nast and Gran- 
ville Perkins, from sketches by Lieut.-Commander Liot 
and Park Benjamin, jr., of the U. 8. Ship Franklin, 
engraved in the best manner and printed in tints, In 
1 vol., cheap edition, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
copies of the Subscribers’ Edition, large 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $7; morocco extra, $12. 

“The book is exquisitely printed and copiously illus- 
trated, and will prove of singular interest and valuc to 
every American who looks with sympathetic intelligence 
upon the power and progress of his country, and secks to 
understand the traits and trials of other countries.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Also, a few 


Il. 
A CrarMiIna JUVENILE. 


The Mystic Bell. 
A STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By E. J. Kuntze. 
16mo, extra cloth, illustrated, $1 25. 





Il 


Wonders of the Deep. 


By M. Scue.e De Vere, Professor of Modern Languages 
in the University of Virginia. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
Curer ConreNtTs: Pearls, Corals, Facts, and Tabics; 
Mercury, Oysters, Lighthouse Stories, etc.; Odd Fish, 
etc., etc., etc, 





JUST ISSUED. 


Christopher Kenrick: 


HIS LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By Josern Harrow, 
Author of “Tallants of Barton,” “ Pippins and 
Cheese,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


Il. 


On the Edge of the Storm. 
By the Author of “* Mile. Mori.’ 12mo, cloth, price $1 75. 


“The characters of the story are portrayed with a 
nicety which marks a master-hand in the recital, while 
the plot and interest of the work are of uncommon exce!l- 
lence.”— Terre Haute Gazette. 

iif, 


MR. BRYANT’S NEW VOLUME, 


Letters from the East. 
NOTES OF A VISIT TO EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
By Wi1u1am CULLEN BRYANT. 
12mo, extra cloth............. eh exwass $1 50. 


“The book will become a permanent addition to our 
standard literature—a reference, a guide, and an author- 
ity upon the subjects on which it so happily touches.”"— 
Philadelphia City Item. 


Iv. 
ALSO A NEW EDITION. OF 
Letters of a Traveller. 


By Wa. CuLten Bryant. 
PE MN sA23.c5 beth chad chee cc eed ss 09% $2. 


*,* For Catalogues of other new books address 


G.P. PUTNAM & SON, 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WORKS BY HEINE. Pictures of Travel. Translated by Cuas. G. 
25; : 


Lecanp. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2 

Book of Songs. 

half-moroceo, $3. 
Pearls from Heine. 


TAINE’S ITALY. 


Two parts. 


50, 


$2 


AUERBACH’S VILLA ON THE 


$3 50 and $2. 


AUERBACH’S BLACK FOREST VILLAGE TALES. 
THE MENTAL PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, New York. 


ee 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 


459 Broome St., New York, 


WILL PUBLISH SATURDAY, CCTOBER 2, 


Translated by Cuartes G, Leann, 


With Illustrations and Vignettes, 
SPIELHAGENS PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. 


A POEM. By Eres Sarcenrt, Esq, 


1. Art Thoughts: The Observations and Expe- 


riences of an American Amateur in Europe. By James 
Jackson Jarves, Author of * The Art Idea.’ In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, $2 50. 

CONTENTS: 

Ideas in Art—Decoration—Conscience in Art—Inspiration 
—A Perfect Model—Basis of Greek Taste—Repose in 
Art—Michael Angelo’s Statues — Phidias — Italian 
Traits and Character—Art of Germany—Albert Diirer 
—Holbein—Kaulbach—The American in Eurepe—The 
Art of Japan and China—Native Humor—Color in 
French Art—Gérome and his School—The Gossip of 
Art—Independent Taste— The Born Collector—Ameri- 
can Critics-—Swindling and Forgeries in Art, ete., etc., 
ete. 


5. Stories from My Attic. By the Author of 
“Dream Children,” and “Seven Little People and 
their Friends.” With Six Ulustrations. In 1 vol. 
16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


3. A Little Boy’s Story. By Julie Gouraud. 
With Eighty-six Hlustrations, from Designs by Emile 
Bayard. - Translated from the French by Howard 
Glyndon, In 1 vol. 16mo, price $1 50. 

*,* This story-book belongs to a class which has en- 
joyed a wide popularity in France. It will serve to give a 
pleasant introduction to a knowledge of French domestic 
ife. 

LATELY PUBLISHED: 

4. Among the Trees. A Journal of Walks in 
the Woods, and Flower-hunting through Field and by 
Brook. By Mary Lortmer. With twenty-five illus- 
trations. In 1 vol. quarto, cloth, $2 25; cloth, full 
gilt, $2 75. 

*,* A calendar is given of the wild-flowers found each 
month. 


5. Dame Nature; or, Talks and Stories about 
Natural History. By X. B. Sarnraine, author of 
“Picciola.” With six illustrations. In 1 vol. 
16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


| 
6. The Improvisatore. By Hans Curistian 


ANDERSEN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


“The story itself is attractive. and a deep interest is 
maintained from first to last in the fortunes of the hero. 
But the chief value of the book is in the graceful and 
poetical descriptions of Italian life, scenery, and art. 
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half-moroeco, $3 75 
. j Sy er. 
I6mo, cloth, $1 75; 


Quarto, paper, 50 cts. 


$1 0. 


Per part, $2 50. 


MARTINEAWS BIOGRAPHICAL 


RHINE. Author's Editions, 
$1 50. 


$1 50, 





Just PUBLISHED: 


The Woman who Dared. 


1 elegant 16mo vol., 
cloth, gilt, price $1 50. 


This is a domestic narrative poem, in blank verse, illus- 
trating one phase in the great question of the day—** Wo- 
man’s Rights.” é 

What the heroine of this poem “dared” to do was to 
“pop the question;” and the felicitous and somewhat 
sensational manner of the narrative is destined to make 
the poem famous in literature. 





A Companion Volume to * Madame Swetehine’s Life.” 


The Writings of Madame 
Swetchine. 


Edited by the Coant De Fatitovx. Translated from the 
French by Harriet W. Prestoex. 1 vel. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt, uniform with the * Life,” price $1 50. 

The great popularity which the “Life of Madame Swe- 
tchine” has attained—it being now in its Sixth Edition— 
will cause a demand for the ** Writings’ of this remarka- 


ble and saintly woman. Its pure devotional character will 
be sure to win admirers. 


SKETCHES, Third Thousand, | 


} a convenient volume, easy for reference, 


Nidworth and his Three Magic 


Wands. 


By Mrs. Exizaneru Prentice. With frontispiece. 1 vol. 
16mo, cloth, gilt, price $1 25. 

Young folks will all be delighted with the new book 
written for them by this popular writer. 

_Nidworth’s Three Magic Wands brought him Riches, 
Knowledge, and Love: and his experience of life under 
the influence of each is well portrayed. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 
lishers, 


Mailed, post-paid, by the Pub- 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Boston. 


EDWARDS'S FREE TOWN LIBRARIES. 


““ 


Free Town Libraries: 


and Results Britain, 
France, Germany, and America, with Historical 
Notices of Famous Collectors. By E. Epwanrps. 1 
val. 8vu, cloth, $8. 


in 


NOTICES. 
“To all who are interested either in the formation or 


management of free libraries, Mr. Edwards's volume will | 


be found peculiarly useful; but to many of our readers the 


| second portion of Mr. Edwards's beok will prove, verhaps, | 


Andersen discourses upon these themes with all the en- | 
thusiasm of a Northman to whom Italy is the realization | 


of the dreams of years.” —Philadephia Evening Telegraph. 


7. The Two Baronesses: 4 Romance. By 
Hans Curist1AN ANDERSEN. 1 vol., cloth, $1 75. 


“*The Two Baronesses* (Hurd & Honghton, author's | 


uniform edition) shows many of the traits which gave 
success to the previous novel, and which charm us in all 
his works—his naiveté, his simplicity and picturesqueness 
of language, his love of and sympathy with nature in all 
her moods, and his eye for description.”"—Evening Mail. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of prices annexed. 
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of greater interest. It contains his brief bat useful notices 


of book-collectors, and recerds, as far as possible, the | 


present place of deposit of their libraries, etc. The value 
of such a record to literary enquirers can scarcely be over- 
rated."’—London Notes and Queries. 


“It will be seen how admirably the writer has dealt 


with his subject.."—London Examiner. 


“ There is a great deal of curious information abeut the | 


purchase, shelving, and choice of books. 
Times. 


—New York 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 


Astor Place, New York. 
Free by mail on the receipt of the price. 
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““MARVELS OF CHEAPNESS.” 


Routledge’s Clobe Library. 


Eacu Vorumr Compete IN lvse.r. 
Price per Volume - - - $1 75 





_ - 


The publication of these volumes was commenced with 
the intention of producing a series of books that should 
include some of the best works in the English language in 
and at a price 


which would place them within the reach of all. ‘They 
have been edited with ereat care, have bee 
printed from new type (in 
for the purpose), 


illustrated. 


A LIST OF THE SERIES: 


(3. Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions and the Madness of 
Crowds. 

By Charles Mackay, LL.D 
ous enutTavings. 

“There is scarcely any subject upon which Dr. Mackay 
touches without imparting to ita certain grace, a en 
the dryest and most barren seems changed w ‘eal 
through his hands. In the present instance, his ex 
literary attainments have enabled him to produce a book 
stored with such valuable information as to render it mot 
only a guide to the uninformed, but a source of pleasure 
even to those advanced in Knowledywe.’—J Ae Cidinen 
and Round Table. 


{2. The Spectator. 
New edition, reproducing the original text, both as 
first iseued and as corrected by its authors With In 
troduction, Notes, and Index, by Henry Morley, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Uuiversity College, Lon- 
don. 


n beautially 
inany instances cast expressly 
, 


on fine toned paper, and are nea 


lilustrated with numer 


sive 


11. The Works of Laurence Sterne: 
Containing the Life and Adventures of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent.; A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy; Sermons, Letters, ete. With a 
Life of the Author, written by himself. 


10. Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: 


Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curi- 
ous, Eccentric. and Extraordinary. in all Ages and 
Nations, Edited by Edmund Fiilingham King, 

M.A., author of the Life of Newton, etc. 


9. The Blackfriars Edition of the Works 
of William Shakspeare. 
Edited by Charles Knight. $2 00 

“To all students of the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon’ Charles 
Knight is known as one of the chief illustraters of their 
favorite bard. All students should have his text at 
their right hand! and we thank him for furnishing it to us 
at so low a rate.”"—S. A. Allidone. 


8. One Thousand and One Cems of 
English Poetry. 


Edited by Charles Mackay. 
7. Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 


Comprising a Series of his Epistolary Correspondence 
and Conversations with many Eminent Persous 
and vatious Original Pieces of his Composition ; 
with a Chronological Account of his Studies and nu- 
merous Works. The whole exhibiting a view of 
Literature and Literary Men in Great Britain for 
nearly halfa century. <A new edition. 


The Works of Oliver Coldsmith. 

Comprising his Essays, Plays, Poctical Works, and 
Vicar of Wakeficld, with some account of his Life 
and Writings. 


5. The Adventures of Cil Blas of San- 
tillane. 
Translated from the French of Le Sage by Tobias 
Smollett. 
4. Adventures of Don Quixote De La 
Mancha. 


Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, by Charles Jarvis, 
Curiosities of Literature. 
By I. Disraeli. A new edition. 
Cruden’s Concordance to the Old 
and New Tesaments; °°, 4 Lictionary 
and Alphabetical Index to the Bithe. 
Edited by the Rev. C, 8. Carey. 
{. The Arabian Nights’ 
ments. 


3. 


Entertain- 


A new edition. 
*,* Anv of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid. to any address in the United States, on receipt of 


| price by the Publishers. 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York, 
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A LIST OF THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 


OF 
THE WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


Varying in Size 


FROM ONE TO EIGHT VOLUMES, 


And in Price 
FROM FIFTY CENTS TO ONE TiUNDRED DOLLARS, 
Published by 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 


KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKS- 
PEARE, including the Biography and Doubtful Plays. 
With 1,200 IMlustrations, be autifully printed on fine 

d paper by Clay, London ;: 8 vols. super-royal 8vo, 

h, $40; half-calf extra, $60; full tree calf, gilt 

ges, $90; or superbly bound in Turkey morocco 
extra, $100. 


ROUTLEDGE'’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKS- 
PEARE. Edited, with copious Notes, Glossary, and 
Life, by Howarp Staunton. 1,700 [lustrations, from 
desig ns by John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel; with Steel Portrait. 3 vols. royal 8vo, red 
cloth, $22 50; half-calf, $30; full calf. $40; tree calf, 
gilt edges, $42 50; or superbly bound in full morocco, 


$45. 
STAUNTON’S LIBRARY SHAKSPEARE. 
Glossary, amd Life, by 


Edited, with copious Notes, 
IlowaRD STAUNTON. Beautifully printed .on fine 
toned paper, from a large clear type; 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, $17 50; or the 4 vols. bound in 8, half-calf, $35; 
tree calf, gilt ‘edy res, $50. 


HAZLITT’S SHAKSPEARE. Carefully edited 
from the Texts of Johnson, Stevens, and Reed, with 
Notes and Life by Wintiam Hazuirr. 4 vols. feap. 
hy extra cloth, $6; gilt edges, $7 50; half-calf extra, 

12, 
*,* This book can also be had in 5 volume s, with Doubt- 
ful P lays, Poems, and Sonnets, in cloth, $7 50; gilt edges, 
$9; half-calf extra, $15; full calf extra, $20. 


MOXON’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited, with Remarks on Shakspeare’s 
Life and Writings, by Tuomas CAMPBELL. Steel Por- 
trait and full-page Illustrations by John Gilbert. 
Royal Svo, cloth, $6; half-calf extra, $8 50; full calf 
extra, $10; or superbly bound in fell morocco extra, 


$12. P 

ROWE’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited from the Texts of Johnson, Stevens, 
and Reed, with Life and Glossarial Notes, by NicHoLas 
towE. 1 vol. demy Svo, with Steel Portrait, cloth, 
$3; half-calf extra, $5. 


SHAKSPEARE, AS PUT FORTH IN 1623. 
A Reprint of Mr. William Shakspeare’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies, published according to the 
True Original Copies. 1 vol. small 4to, vellum cloth, 
$10; handsomely bound in tree calf, gilt edges, $16. 

*,* A few copies of the large-paper copy, bound in half 
white vellum, cloth sides, $20, may still be had. 


THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPEARE. Con- 
taining the Authentic and Donbtful Plays, Poems, and 
a Glossarial Index. Edited by CHaRLes KNu1GHrT. 
Beautifully printed from a small but clear type, on fine 
toned paper, in crown 8vo, cloth, $2; half-calf extra, 
$4; full calf extra, $5; tree calf, gilt edges, $5 50. 


ROUTLEDGE'’S SHILLING SHAKSPEARE. 


Containing his Complete Works. Edited by CHaries 





KNIGHT. 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents; flexible cloth, 
80 cents; half Roxburghe binding, $1. An edition of 
the above, containing illustrations by John Gilbert, 


elaborate ly bound in cloth, 
also be had, 


THE SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. A Repro- 
duction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the Poet's Birth, illustrated in a series of 
upwards of One Hundred Photographs, reproduced by 
Mr. STEPHEN AyYLING from Boydell’s Shakespeare. 
Small d4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, $10. 


gilt edges, price $1 50, may 


STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. By Cuaries 
Knieut. 8vo, cloth, price $3. 
“It is a great matter to have at one’s elbow the re sult of 


the many years’ invesiigation into the works of the great 
master by Charles Knight; but Knight's Editions of 
Shakspeare are costly. 
within reach of a small sum, in one handsome volume, the 
critical notes that are scattered through Knight's Pictorial 
and Library Editions. Were it generally known that this 
is what is meant by ‘Studies of Shakspeare,’ we _ 
that the sale of the book would be very large.”’—S. 4 
Aliibone. 
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What a satisfaction, then, to have | 
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Now Reapy, 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
WITH TWO FINE FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
CONTAINING 
I. 


“The Vicar of Bulilhampton,” 
A New Novel of great interest. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Part V. With Two I[lustrations, 


Il. DAUGHTERS OF TOIL: 
GELINE M. JouNnson. 
Tll. WEAR AND TEAR. By Dr. 8S. Werr MitcHeE Lt. 
IV. rt RDER MOST FOUL. 
’, FUEL. 


VI. A CATCH. By R. H. Stoprarp. 

Vil. BEYOND THE BREAKERS: a Novel. Part XI. 
By Hon. Ronert DALE OWEN 
Vu. THE ht a ACTION USUAL AMONG GEN- 
LEME 

IX. THE GREAT FLOOD. 

X. JAFFA TO JERUSALEM. 

XI. WATCHING FOR DAWN: a Poem 
| Henry HARTSHORNE. 
| XII. GEORGE D. PRENTICE. 

XII. FIRST AND LAST OF THE BUCCANEERS. 
XIV. RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ATTACHE, 

.V. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 
XVI. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


a Poem. By Evan- 


By Prof. 





*.* For sale at all the Book and News-Stores. Yearly 


subscription, $4; Single Number, 35 cents. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM. 

The numbers of Lippincott’s Magazine for 1869, from 
July, containing the commencement of Mr. Trollope’s 
Story, will be mailed to any party sending one subscrip- 
tion ($4) to the Magazine for 1870, between this date and 
December 1. 

Lippincott’s Magazine, with Sunday Magazine, $6 50 per 
annum, with Good Words for the Young, $5 50. 

Specimen Number, with Premium List, sent free to any 
address on application to 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Pubiishers, 
715 and m7 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Messrs. POTT & AMERY 


Are now selling: 
I, 


Just Reapy, THE [AMERICAN EDITION. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE REY. JOHN 
KEBLE. M.A., Vicar of Hursley. By the Right Hon. 





Sir J. T. Corenrper, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
620, with two Photographs, 
It. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By the Rev. 


Joun Kesie, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $2. 
IIt. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED, 
= Historical and+Explanatory Notes, by the Rev, 
J. Campion, B.D., and the Rev W. J. BEAMONT, 
N. ‘A.. with a Preface by the Lord mem, ay and 
an Introductory Note by John Williams, ishop 
of Connecticut. 12mo, cloth, $2 50 
“This is by far the best compendium of Liturgical lore 
ever placed within the reach of American students.”—Am. 
Churchman. 
° IV. 


A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By Francis Proctor, M.A. With an In- 
troductory Chapter on the History of the American 
Liturgy. By W.3S. Perry, M.A. bvo, pp. xxxvi.—464. 
4. 

we 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. Considered in Four Ser- 
mons on the Sunday Lessons in Lent, the Commina- 
tion Service, and the Athanasiaa ( ‘reed, by the Rev. J. 
Meyrick GouLtsurN, D.D. With a Preface on the 
Existing Lectionary. 12mo, $1 25. 

Vz, 

A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE 
OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 4 the 
Rey. J. H. Bunt, M.A. Small 8vo, cloth, $1 25 

Vil. 

| THE NEW TESTAMENT. The Authorized 

English Version; with Introduction and Various 

Readings from the three most celebrated Manuscripts 

of the Original Greek Text. By ConsTaNTINE TiscH- 

ENDORF. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 





'| Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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PRICE REDUCED TO $o. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


PHYSICS 


EXPERIMENTAL AND APPLIED, FOR THE USE of 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Translated and Edited from GANOT'’S ELEMENTS DE 
PHYSIQUE, 
By E. Atkinson, Ph.D., T.C.S. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged by the addition of 
over 40 pages of matter. Profusely illustrated, in 1 thick 
8vo vol., price $5. 

WM. WOOD & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Physicians 
Who have ‘no time to read” will find the following pub- 
lications just what they need. 


The Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

Published weekly. Twenty large octavo pages of read- 
ing matter a week; Lectures, Original Communications, 
Hospital and Medical Society Reports, Periscope, Notes on 
Books, Editorials, Notes and Comments, Correspondence, 
News and Miscellany, Queries and Replies, etc. Two 
volumes a year of over five hundred pages each. Good 
paper, good print, good reading. The most widely cir- 
culated, popular, and generally read Medical Journal in 
America. Volume XXII. begins January, 1870. 

Subscription price, $5 per annum. Send for a specimen, 
The Half-Yearly Compendium of Med- 

ical Science. 

Published in January and July. Over three hundred 
pages in each number. Good paper, good type. The most 
complete abstract of the medical journalism of the world 
published in the English language. None other does justice 
to American medical literature. It is in its second year, 
and is the most successful medical enterprise, thus far, 
ever started in this country. 

Subscription price, $3 per annum, including postage. 
Send for Prospectus, 


The Physician’s Daily Pocket Record. 

Admitted to be the best Physician's Visiting List and 
Pocket Manual published. It contains many new features, 
among which are: a Patent Spring Clasp—a great im- 
provement on the old-fashioned tuck ; a list of New Reme- 
dies ; Doses of Medicines by Inhalation, Hypodermic In- 
jection, Suppositories, etc. ; Classified List of Medicines, 
with doses and prices ; Tables for Examination of Urine; 
Fee Bills; Blanks for Obstetric and Other Records, etc., 
ete. 

*,* Jt is PERPETUAL, being good a year from date of pur- 
chase. 

PRICE: 35 patients a week, $1 50; 70 patients, $2, in- 
cluding postage. 

These are works that Every Live Puysicrtan should 
have. 

Address 





DR. S. W. BUTLER, 
115 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 





Personal Responsibility ; Cranial De- 
fects in Criminal Classes; Salem Witchcraft—Are the 
Women to Blame? On the Expression of the Eye; A 
Beautiful Face—Ilow it is Marred ; General Washington's 
Head; General John A. Rawlins, Hon. W. P. Fessenden, 
Hon. Asa Packer, Mother Ann Lee, Chinese Proverbs, etc., 
in November number of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
only 30 cents, or $3 a year. Newsmen have it. Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT SALE OF DRAMATIC 
WORKS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 


BANGS, MERWIN & CO., 694 and 696 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Fourth Street, New York, 


Will sell at auction, without reserve, on Wednesday after- 
noon, October 27, at 314 o'clock, a VALUABLE COLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS on the DRAMA, belon ing to Mr, T. i. 
MORRELL, No. 75 Nassau Street, New York, comprisivg 
Biographies of Eminent Actors and Actresses, Dramatists. 
and others, Theatrical Criticisms, etc.; also a number of 
rare and valuable 


ENGRAVED DRAMATIC PORTRAITS; 


Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neill, Garrick, Kemble, Kean, etc. 
Catalogues sent free on application. 
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“NEW BOOKS, |, | SF¥tz, onown « company 
a = HARPER § ERIODICLES, | Phiaialils: Apiaoaierie. ak te 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE u , SONS, THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE WARPERS Creat West. 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YorK. PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 

fs EDITED. —Tie Nation, N. Y. _ . 5 

I. This volume embodies the exploits and adventures of 

In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price $2 50. Se ee ee te the first European explorers of the Valley of the Missis 
CHARACTE! ISTICS OF WOMEN —Moral, “A complete Pictorial cocina’ of the Times.” sippi; the efforts of the French to secure the whole in- 


. terior of the Continent; the attempt of La Salle to find s 
Historical, and Poetical. By Mrs. Jameson, Author ss sepa wherwgec>: do etsoeey ca g . 
westward passage to India, his colony on the Ilinois, his 


* Memoirs ‘elebrated Female Sovereigns.” | 
of * Memoirs of Celebr ~ emale Sovereigns.” , Hanpensrs Wee | scheme of invading Mexico, his contest with the Jesuits, 


and his assassination by his own followers. T i narra 
In crown S8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 


. Jey IAS tive is founded entirely on contemporary documents, in 
THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. By the Au- SIO IM of Civ AALZ | cain shoe ng 


cluding many unpublished letters and journals of the chief 
thor of, and uniform with, “*The Occupations of a a : ‘ ‘ | explorers, which, for the first time, place ina clear light 
Hanrrr’s Weekry is an illustrated record 


Small Svo, cloth... . #2 50 








: fo 0? :3 ! one of 1 most j re@ting » ots > portion 
Retired Life. commentary upon the events of the ti liow om or the ; most interesting and striking portions of 
Iil. treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, snd | American history, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $2; paper covers, $1 50. Scientitic, which is ‘of current int erest. In Novembe 


Juventus Mundi. 
THE GODS AND MEN OF THE HEROIC AGE, 
By the Right Hon. W. E, GLapston® 


: COLLINS, Author of The 
i i cj " } f 6 ND NV, p 966 Ay I Mond «7 ho 
of an Englishman. By the Author of * Hester Kir- Woman in White,” “ No Name,” “* Armadale,” and © Th. 


Piet “ A = beige Moonstone.” Subscribers will be furnished with the 
ton.”’ Uniform with ‘ Occupations of a Retired Life. WEEKLY from the commencement of the story to the 


r PF ° ll be rence ‘ w story “MAN AND 
FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Memoirs will be, commenced lo ayy BER age ry 


Iv close of 1ST0 for $4 00. Crown 8yo, cloth tS 
* , — P ’ ° n this edition, a ie references to the poems 
In large 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $4 50. Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. ' a oe Re - ro ° ‘ 7 eee " , 
eae id Mapa one » . | have been carelul.y verified, and nearly two handr 
THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Volume for saisialaiiatictadaiaiidtesaeat | cet delmeabcl’” Wa: dikemeian: Reina aa 
r - orre et ) aiteration is Dee Tade uc 
39. with stories and articles by the first writers of > s aeiaes . ate ne t entities 
res ai (4 Profusely illustrated with fin ay exe The young lady who buys a single number of Ian- text, beyond the correction of a few misprints 
Great Britain. agile —— = per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for ' 
cuted wood engravings. life.—N. Y. Evening Post. READY IN A FEW DAYS 
Vv. lop . ’ ‘ 


: TAYLOR'S LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
In 12mo, extra cloth, price $1 75. . ea ne Ss 














oy MG LG : Ay > ~ aad! Pifth Edition. A Treatise on American Law et 
OURSELVES: A Series of Essays on Women. | Stara ‘§o 8 5 AR | Landlord and Tenant, By John N. Taylor, Bsq. 8vo, 
s) 2 enh, 
By Elizabeth Lynn Linton. a ADA) a 2 pee ee Poe's : 
VI OSS Ah ns agtim S see cea BLACKWELL ON TAX TITLES. Third Fei 
° Be Aye NT ey ot Rok : ifastee yi tion. A Practical Treatise on the Power te sell Land 
In 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. Pe one rat es See a for the Non-payment of Taxes. Edited by wa 
GOOD SOCIETY: A Complete Manual of Hianvests Basan te a Journal for the Home. It ts eee =q _ $7 So 
Manners. By the Right Honorabie the Countess of e specially devoted to all subjects pertaining to Do- BENNETT AND HEARD'S LEADING CRIM 
eee enna mestic and Social Life. It furnishes the latest Fash- INAL CASES, Second Edition, Edited by E. H 
° z ions in dress and ornament; describes in-door and Bennett and F. F. Heard. Esqs. 2 vols. 8vo. 213. 
VII. out-door Amusements; contains Stories, Essays, and ; —< 
In 12mo, boards, $1. Poems—every thing, in brief, calculated to make an LATELY Pupuisnenp: 


American Home attractive, 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. By Eugene 
Sue. A new edition, complete in one volume. 
VI. ; = 
In 12mo, boards, $1; cloth, $1 25. F The most popular Monthly in the world.—Y. ¥. 02- Telegraph Companies, etc., etc. By Isaac F. Redfield, 
THE WANDERING JEW. By Eugene Sue. server. LL.D. 2 vols., $15 
mat tt a rt eS aimanpanitia | The present edition has been prepared with especial 
A new edition, complete in one volume. a reference to making it acceptable to the practising lawyer 
a. ‘e N in all the numerous departments of the profession here 
In 21 volumes crown 8vo, cloth, price $50, iS) i) a touched. It will be found on examination that many im- 
CHARLES LEVERS NOVELS. New com- ages re). e a | LS ee ee ae. ene 
plete and uniform edition, with illustrations by Phiz, Fi AD a NY 


Carriers of Goods and Passengers, and Telegraphs, em 
Cruikshank, and others. 


REDFIELD ON RAILWAYS. Fourth Edition 
The Law of Railways; embracing Corporations, Emi 
nent Domain Contracts, Common Carriers of Goods 
and Passengers, Constitutional Law, Investments 


Published Weekly, with profuse Tilustrations. 





Ph Aace BRIN GRRE ST oe 


RGR A IPE: 















piTexieen 


brace the entire range of thos caplca, and form complete 
Treatises, In addition to these, the work contains com- 
pact rreatises on Corporations, Eminent Domain, Man- 


a The Number for Nove mber completes the Thirty | damus, Contracts for Construction, Certiorari, Quo War 
In crown oar extra cloth, price $25 niath Volroneot Harrer’ sod wink. While nochanyve ranto, Equity Jurisdiction, Constitutional Questions 






" ed in the cereral character of the Maga- cling Le yislative Grants, Investments, Stocks. Mort 
» Conductors will not fail to avail tfemselves j s. Police, Amalgamation, etc., as well as all other 
lyvestions Whi h may add to its present in- matters in the Law more exclusive ly affecting Railw ays. 





THE GIRL’S OWN TREASURY: Specially 


designed for ng amusement and instruction of young 








. ° erest o peri i“ lue Spec il and i reased at- . 
ladies. Profusely illustrated. tention Will be wiven tothe departments of Ppular | CROCKER’S NOTES ON THE GENERAL 
XI. Science and Industri Papers on these subjects STATUTES OF MASSACHUSETTS. By Uriel H. 


will be profuse villustrated. It t the Crocker and George G. Crocker. — $6. 


In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. - aa bon ‘ ; 
’ 2 various Editorial Depar ments t This indispensable companion volume to the General 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE resume of the mes. The Kas Statutes cont ine references to all a es by more recent 


ail : ing to social life aa De nners, rhe Ss. su decisions S . 
SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of ? ct aig : | laws, and te such Decisions of the Supreme Court of this 












ise the importa: ut books cf the | State as explain the various provisions of the Statutes. 
“Characteristics of Women.” ; hly- Kecord will note ail important po- } ote . cea Dbaae i . itute 
XII litical eveats. The Dreier Wi 1 present the 1 facetiae CURTIS'S EQUITY PRECEDENTS. Fourth 


a aud ane “dotes of the ti me. j Edition. Desig rned aga supplement to illustrate and 
In crown Svo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. Harrez *M. A‘ SAZINE ontains from fift ytoone hund- accompany Mr. J Justie Story’s Treatise on Equity 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. | fe¢ pet ceut- more matrer than any similar pesiodieal Pleadings. By George T. Curtis, Esq. 8vo, $7 50 


issue tin the E ng = hen mage. Thus the ample space 


By Edward Garrett. at the disposal of the ¢ ‘onduc tors will enable tt e Pam to UNITED STATES SESSION LA Ws. The 
XIII. treat fully of all the topies embraced in the ir pl Statutes at Large of the United States of America, 





ad in aski ng 
the 


The Publishers feel th emselves Warran 
and anticipating for the fut 
favor which has been accordec 
the past. UNITED STATES STATUTE AT LARGI 

“oy . oe j LOD ST Ss 8 oS :y ARGE 
. ah Monthly, with rafuse Illustrations. ~ ae “ - be . - . sch EE, 
Published Monthly, + profuse Illustrations Vol. XV. Royal 8vo, $4 £0. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 
THE SEA-BOARD PARISH: A Sequel to 
“ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 


— at the First Session of the Forty-first Congress, 
e oft Edited by Hon. George P. Sanger. Royal $vo, paper, 
ses an | S2 50. 





XIV. 
I 8vo, cloth, $1 75. . . — 
ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD, | TERMS for UARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


The American Freemason 
By George MacDonald, LL.D. Uniform with “The | BAZAR. 


Is the only thoroughly independent Masonic paper in 


Sea-board Parish.” ——- oe Cone a re " cae * 4 America. It advocates the reforms which have become 
oe ERKL ne Cop or ic SUP ee ee ‘ P : . : : : 

XV. | fener * Que Copy for One Year.... 4 00 necessary in the Masonic Fraternity, and vindicates the 

In crown Svo, cloth, price $2 50. Tarrre’s Macazinr, Harrver's Werxry, and Harrrn's rights of the brethren in their Lodges—rights which, by 


KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. J. | Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 C0. 


our Grand Lodges, in their subserviency to high-degree 











Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum. Beautifully | ae ae asia tedee doctrines, have been violated until. to the present genera- 
illustrated by Wolf, Zwecker, and others. x 4. Ae oe a =e be ~~ =e” Rotieds. tion, they are almost unknown, Sixteen quarto pages 
1370 for Fo r Doll rs Pp ae monthly for only One Dollar per annum. Address the 
-. Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- < — Editor 
Sees pate by the Pestichas, | Address HARPER.& BROTHERS, New York. ETCHER BRENNAN 
CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, | J. FL . 
416 Broome Street, New York. 114 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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Now RE 


LECTI 


ADY: 


EC C MACAZINE. 


INTENTS OF T EMBER NUMBER. 
Embetlishi nt M. I * hounet 
I Dr ! Chi \ fh J vi 
IH. Roman imy i i ilaa’s Maga 
Il. I zial ( d 4 
IV. is the Gulf Stream a Mv . Paul 3. 
V. The Poetry of ! Matthew Arnold— 
William Morris Temple B 
VI. Phillips on Vesuvius Jat ( ] Observer. 
Vil. A New Theory of the Universe—Part [L.—Jntel- 
lectual Observer. 
VIII. The Life of a Scotch Metaphysician.—S?. Paul's. 
ix. The Reformer of Messina.—Dudlin University 


X 
Magazine, 

X. In Articulo Mortis 

{. Not a Dream.— Templ 

I. Hle Knew he was Right 
Anthony Trollope. 


rr polar Science Review. 
Bar 
Chaps. XL., XLI., XLUL.— 


XT. British Pearls.—De/graria. 
X1TV. The Works at Jerusalem.—Zondon Timea. 
XV. Natural Ghosts.—AUd the Year Round. 


XVI. Heat from the Moon The Spectator, 
XVII. The New Testament under a New Aspect.—Mac- | 
millan’s Magazine. 
XVIIf. M. Rouher.—7he Editor. 
XIX. Poetry. 
XX. Literary Notices, 


Science, 
Art. 
Varicties, 
TERMS OF THE ECLECTIC: 
Single copies, 45 cents; One copy, one year $5; Two 
copies, one year, $9; Five copies, one year, $20, 
Clergymen and ‘Teachers supplied at Club rates. Agents 
wanted to get up Clubs. Send for specimen copy, 45 cents. 
Address 
E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 


hap 108 Fulton Street, New York. 
DORE’S 
Illustrated Works. 


The Holy Bible. With 230 superb engravings, in 
two handsome volumes, bound in cloth, $64; Turkey 
morocco, $100 and $125. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. In cloth, $40; mo- 
rocco antique, $60; morocco, richly gilt, $80. 

Dante’s Inferno. I» cloth, $25; Turkey morocco 
antique, $40; best polished morocco, richly gilt, $60. 

Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
Cloth, $25; morocco antique, $40; best polished mo- 
rocco, richly gilt, $60. 

Don Quixote. In cloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, 
$30. 

Fables. Incloth, $12; best Turkey morocco, $30. 

Baron Munchausen., In cloth, $6. 

Tennyson’s Elaine, In cloth, $10. 

The Fairy Realm. Incioth, $9. 

Atala. In cloth, $i8. 

Croquemitaine. In cloth, $8 50. 


CASSELL, PETTER & CALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


A New Practical Arithmetic. 


We have just published 
ILLUSTRATIVE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
By a Natural Mgthod, with 
DieraTIVE EXercise. 

This is a work designed for Common Schools, High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. Its authors, 
Gro. A. and E. N. L. Warton, are well-known and expe- 
rienced teachers of a deservedly high reputation. We invite 
the attention of all interested in education to this new 


THE 


and original plan of teaching written arithmetic. 
Address 
BREWER & TILESTON, 


131 Washington Street, Boston. 


TO BOOK ACENTS. 


N. TIBBALS & CO. have added to their extensive 
trade in Sunday-school, Theological, and Miscellaneous 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-class engravings, and will be the best book for Agents 
Be sure and not engage until you see our 
Ready Sept. 1. 


yet published. 

circular and prospectus. 
N. TIGBALS & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 








information concerning Books; containing also a Cata- 


The Nation. 


JUST ISSUED, 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL’S 
NEW BOOK FOR BOYS! 


The Royai Road to Fortune. 


BY MRS. EMILY WUNTINGTON MILLER. 


One of the best Stories ever published for Boys and Girls. 
Should be read everywhere. 
For sale by Booksellers, or sent by mail, on receipt of 


price (31 50), by the publishers, 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 
Eastern trade supplied by Nicuors & Ia, Boston, Mass. 


EARLY ORDERS SOLICITED. 
A COMPLETE BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
OF. THE TRADE! 


Giving the exact class or branch of business of each firm 
for 1869-70. 


. , ° 
Dingman’s Directory 
OF PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
' NEWS-DEALERS, AND MUSIC-DEALERS IN THE | 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA FO. 1869-70. 1 | 
vol. large octavo, at reduced price, $3. With an 
Alphabetical Index to every Firm Name in the Direc- 
tory. 

The Directory also contains other matters of use to the 
Trade, such as, I. The American Copyright Law; II. The 
English Copyright Law; III. The Rates of Foreign Post- 
age: IV. Regulations regarding Domestic Postage; V. | 
Table of Stamp Duties, etc.. ete.. etc. 

It is intended fer the use of Publishers, whether of 
Books, Music, Magazines, or Newspapers; also, all Book- 
sellers, Stationers, News-dealers, Music-dealers, Printers, 
Travellers (for whose use copies on thin paper have been 
prepared), Book-keepers (for whose use especially the 
Alphabetical Index has been prepared). 

Please address orders to 

7. 

JOHN H. DINCMAN, 
654 Broadway, New York, 
Or send orders for it to your jobber, who will get it for 
you. 





J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of 


ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 
They give especial attention to Finely Illustrated Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions. Also, Books relating to 
America. 
They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 


logue. 

They are prepared to import English, French, and 
German Books. Orders will be promptly attended to. 

J. SABIN & SONS would call the attention of Book- | 
sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST as a medium for advertisements. It has a large cir- 
culation among Bookmen, Public Libraries, and Book- 
sellers. The rates are lower than in any periodical of the 
kind. Subscription, $1 per annum. 


BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
694 aND 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. Consignments solicited. 





New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.), 
3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand | 
Books in various departments of Literature. | 

Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
FREE to any address, 





The Nation. 


| of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Number 295 


Cazeite. 

A Monthly Journal of Homeeopathic Medicine, Surgor: 

and the Collateral Sciences, Edited by L. T. Taiyo? 
Soston, Mass, i 

The Fifth Volume will begin in January, 1870, and no 
effort will be spared to make this Journal a true expo 
of this school of medicine. 

Each number contains Original Communications fy m 
leading physicians, 7ransta/ions of important articles 
tems of professional interest, Reviews of professional and 
scientific books, Reports of medical institutions, and /»>»- 
sonal Ilems. 

The Subscription is $2 per annum, in advance, ana 
should be sent toS. WHITNEY, M.D., Treasurer, 3 Tye. 


| mont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
J 





LE CRAND-PERE, ET SES QUATRE 
PETITS-FILS. 

Livre de Lecture, al Usage des Ecoles. Approuvé par le 
Conseil Royal de l'Instruction Publique. Twelfth 
American Edition, carefully prepared for Americay 
Schools, and furnished with copious Notes, by Fran- 
cis S. Williams, late Sub-Master in the High School, 
Boston. 12mo, 420 pages. 

This is, in every respect, one of the best French read 
ing-books for children that has ever been published. The 
matter is instructive, the style is easy and colloquial, and, 
while it familiarizes the young student with the peculiari- 
ties of the language, conveys, at the same time, a fund of 
very valuable and interesting information. 

* The Best School French Reader ever published in this 
or any other country.""— Prof. EB. Ainoult. 

“The best book for its purpose in the language, 
Francis Gardner, Principal of the Laiin School, Boston. 


“I consider the work calculated to give more efficient 
aid in teaching the French language than any other 
French reading-book with which I am acquainted.’—vs, 
M. Weston, Principal of the Roxbury High School. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
131 WASHINGTON Sr., Boston. 


SONSY 
TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 


” 





terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and ARTISANS it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 

It always leaves the skin 


SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
Cuarrep Hanps or Face. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 


| soap. 


For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 


Cc. E. GRISWOLD & CO., 
AGENTS, 


38 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 





SIOLYDORI VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN- 
- TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 


QGLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
\? A Unique Collection of Original Melodies—words and 
music—obtained among the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Nevro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, 
Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


Sent post-paid on “tz of price. Address PUBLISHER 
OF THE “ NATION,” Box 6782, New York City. 
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Oct. 21, 1869 ] 
NINTH VOLUME. 

With the number for July 1, the Nation entered upon its 
Ninth Voluine, under the same management as from the 
be ‘inning, and with the same objects as a truly critical 
and independent journal, Ids circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while its influence is 
believed never to have been so great as now, 

Terms: Five Dollars per annum, in advance. 
men, Four Dollars. 


Address : — elena ia cidade ab 
PUBLISHER OF *“ THE NATION, 
3 Park Place, New York. 


Clergy- 


AGENTS. | 

Great Britain.—George Street, 30 Cornhill, London, | 
. C. . 
France.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue dela Paix, Paris. 

SwiTZERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. ‘ —_ 

JraLy.—Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co.,5 Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Naples. 
Fairman & Co., Palazzo Orlandini, 2 via dei Buon, Flor- | 
ence. 


TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


“The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, and 
Newspaper Printing-Oftice in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices, for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. | 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype | 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in | 
their preparation. } 

PAMPHLETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, | 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., ete. 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed | 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- | 
grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type. | 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 


will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon | 


time. 
In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 


Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose | 


Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place, 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 


Office of Tuk Nation, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869. 


~ AMERICAN SILKS. 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 


TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, | 


FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI- 
MERES. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 





SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 





AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 

102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 


4 Otis Strect, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO.. 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


This one bell, located in the sleep- 


ing-room, rings upon the opening of 
each window and door of the house. 
An experience of nine years without 
a failure proves that it is perfect, reliable, and satisfactory. 
Thousands who are using it testify to its merits, as will 
be seen by —_ hlet obtained at the Office. The public 
are cautioned azainst infringement either in using or vend- 
ing; the law will be applied to all such cases. 


E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y. 








The Nation. 
BROWN snaweune & oo. 


59 Wax. Srreet, 


ISSUE CONMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
ConNeER oF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
S. Gc. & CG. C. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR | 


made to 


COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


BARING BROTHERS & 


28 State Street. Boston, 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. | 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
BANKERS, 

30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
[ssue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 
available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. | 
L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO.,, | 
72 Old Broad Street, London, | 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 


Make Collections at all points. 


A.titow INTEREST ON Deposits. 


BOWLES BROS. & CO., 
Pants, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 


Boston, 76 State Street, 





~, Open from 10 a.m. to 3 P.M., 


| Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
| DON, in sums to suit; also. CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 

Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 
AGENTS FoR * THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 
MUNROE & CO., 

AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Ruf Scrise, Pans. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
i 8 Watt Street, New York, 
|; Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Europe, ete. Exchange on Paris. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 


} 9 Piazza pi Spagna, Rome. 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
| and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very 
| moderate charges. Wine Agents, 
AGENTS FoR ** THE NATION” IN THE Papat STATES. 


| 
; — 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 

3 Abingdon Square (Eighth Avenue, near Twelfth Street). 
and on Mondays and Satur- 
days from i0 a.m. to 8 PLM. 

Interest, Six per cent. per annum. Money deposited before 
Jan, 1, 1870, will draw interest from date of deposit. 
THOMAS McLELLAND, President. 
EDCA F. BROWN, ! San wide 
WILLIAM S. SEE, , Vice-Presidents. 
| GEO. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
| WM. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 


|; SECURITY 


S51 


YAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 

PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON, 

Dealers in Government Securities 


Interest allowed on Deposits C 





points, Stocks and Bonds bought anc 


sion, 


KIDDER, PEABODY &CO., 
40 State 
BANKERS 


TP — 
Street, Boston, 


Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Hamburg, Bremet ‘ g, 
r, Stutt and Montreal 


and sold. Letters 


Exchange on London, 
Berlin, Colog Hanover, 
Dresden, Munich, Augs! ° 
Also, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc 
of Credit issued 








wb ught 


FIRE, OR 


LOSS BY ROBBERY, 
ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 329 a 
Chestn 


ut Street 


FROM 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of Which $550,000 is pa 





Receive for safe keeping, under guarantee, Cd n 
Bonds, Securities, Fa vy Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val 
uables of every description Also rent Safes in thei 
Burglar-proof Vaults at &20 to $75 a vear, aceording to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits Trusts of 
every kind received and executed 

N. BL BROWNE, Presr. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. and Treas 


WM. H. GRANT, C. E. 
(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City 
laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
tv, Hivdranlic Works, 
or Consulta 


Designs furnished for the 
teries, Suburban and Country P 
etc. Surveys, Estimates, Superin 
tion, as may be desired 





tendence, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS 


UTICA, N. Y. 
AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. § 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Lrserty Street, corner Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


COURTS, 


| Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


= SE 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 
Stationers, Printers, and Blank 
Book Manufacturers, 


AND DEALERS IN FRENCH 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 
DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO’S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
47 and 49 Liberty Street (« Post 
NEW YORK. 


| 


| IMPORTERS AND 


pposite office), 


BINDERS FOR THE ‘‘ NATION.” 


The Publisher of the Na/ion, considering the so-called 
* Enreka Self-Binder™ to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 
| to subscribers and others, at £1 25, or, if sent by mail, 
$150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order. 
Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
| for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes, 
Address, with price enclosed, 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 


*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 


| 
] 
} a new subscriber to the Nation. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES. 

These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
lustry. As they excel both in principle and finish, they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 

HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 

619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to | 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 


AND EX- 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 


A Seven per Cent. Gold Loan. 
$6,500,000. | 


The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful operation 
from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to build an exten- 
Denver, Coloradc, The Government has granted | 

fillions of Acres of the finest lands in Kansas and | 
do, which are mortgaged for the security of a loan 


of 


$6,500,000. 

This loan is secured in the most effectual manner. It 
represents a road in profitable operation, and will open 
the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and connect it 
with the great markets of the East. It is considered to 
be one of the best loans in the market, 

EVEN BETTER IN SOME RESPECTS THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

The loan has thirty years to run, principal and interest | 
payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. | 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free from 
Government taxation. The bonds for the present are | 
sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 

Circulars, maps, and pamphlets sent on application. 

DABNEY, MORCAN & CO., 
58 Exchange Place, New York. 
M. K. JESUP & CO., 
12 Pine Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE NATION. 





The following numbers of the Nation are desired by the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 
paid for at the rate of twenty-five cents for each number: 

Vol. I. 1,3,4 

*,* The Publisher offers for sale complete sets of the 
Nation (eight volumes), unbound, for $26; bound, for $42; 
transportation not include a. 


ySEND FOR CIRCULARS Rook TS 
KRADS 
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. Le w-YORK, 
Mart u< 9 Cw $91 FRO nOWAY, 
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S 
4 19 DOANE ST. 


“IARVIN & CO.’S | 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 





FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 
265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: < 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, O, 
Please send for a Ci: cular. 





passed. 


N ation. 


The 


FACTS FOR THE ‘LADIES. 

I have used my Wheeler & Wilson over fifteen years. 
It has done the sewing 
benevolent purposes, without one cent of repairs. I had 
no personal instructions, but simply followed the 
directions. Mrs. R. E. HAe. 

Coldwater, Mich. 


FINE CLOTHING. 


Gents’, Youths’, and Children’s As- 
sortment. Style and Quality Unsur- 
Prices 20 Per Cent. Below 
| Sroadway Rates. 


-TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO, 


398, 400, and 402 Bowery, 
JUNCTION OF 3d AND 4th AVS. 
“SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. | 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT OF YALE COL- 


| LEGE offers to young men advanced systematic educa- 


tion in MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, and NATURAL 
SCIENCE, with FRENCH and GERMAN. 
The Annual Report will be sent on ia plication. 
CHECGARAY INSTITUTE, 


1527 and 1529 Spruce Strect, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 


BoaRDING AND Day Puptzs, 


Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 
lustitute. ‘M ADAME D'HERVIL L Y, Principal. — 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 





The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 
this place. 

WM. KINNE, M.A. 
““Amer. School Inst.’”’ Founded 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 


To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 


Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “* Tue 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHER 
MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 
STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 

TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX A.M., Rector, 
STaAMEORD, CONN. 


Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the Américan Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 
Street, New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 
made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 


Lae ture Committees. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital, - - - - $400,000 00 


Surplus,- - - - - = 311.512 12 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
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COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 


HNaving made arrangements with a member of the Class of 

“69, Y ale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pic tures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos- 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excelle nce 
and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or 
views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 
bers to pay. 

All communications should be addressed to 


COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 
Eighth General Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association: 
OCTOBER 26, 27, AND 28, 

In the Lecture-Roont-sf the Historical Society. corner of 
Second Avenue and Eleventh Street, New York. 
FORDER OF PROCEEDINCS: 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26. 

BO eer rer epee 2:30 P.M. 
OPENING ADDRESS—By the President, Dr. 8. Eliot. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS—By Prof. D. C. Gilman, of Yale 
College. 
en reer ye Sie at 7:30 P.M. 
THE PU * IC CHARITIES OF NEW YORK—By Prof 

. W. Dwight, of Columbia College. 
THE PUBL “a LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES— 
y A. R. Spofferd, Librarian of Congress. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27 
Afternoon Session........... ......-ee0. 2:30 P. M. 
IMMIGRATION—-By F. Kapp. 
VACCINATION AS AN ELEMENT OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH—By Prof. Bacon, of Yale College. 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES—By Charles Francis Adams, jr. 





Evening Session. : osccce Ce DIE 
REFORM OF THE CIV IL SER v IC E—By George W. Cur- 
tis 


THE NATIONAL = oF 1870—Hon. James A. Gar- 
cle 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28. 
Afternoon Session, 

PROCEDURE IN CONTESTED ELECTION CASES—By 
Hon. H. L. Dawes. 
TRANSPORTATION AS A SCIENCE—By Joseph D. 
Potts, Pres't of the Empire Transportation Company. 
LIFE INSURANCE-—By Sheppard Homans. 
Evening Session. 
ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN NEW 
YORK—By Judge George E. Barrett. 

HEALTH LAWS AND THEIR ADMINISTRATION—By 
Dr. Elisha Harris, Sup’t of Public Health. 
INTERNATIONAL CODE—By D. D. F leld. 


‘The American House, Boston, is most 
conveniently located to all lines of travel, as well as to 
the business portion of the city. Billiard rooms, café, 
passenger elevators, etc. Newly furnished throughout. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior exce!- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 
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